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Current LITERATURE :—= Scrence :— 
George III. Archaic Anthropology. 
Guizot and Infidelity. Geological Sketches. 
The Russians in Poland. British Birds. 
Cholera. Learned Societies. 
Plate Beef. Meetings next Week. 
Monasteries in 1866. Anr :— 
eng 1 ife. Mr. Cave, Thomas's Great 
- r cture. 
a ere aa ue WERE: | Suffolk Street Exhibition, 
Star Showers.—T. L. Phip- | MisceLianea. 
son, Ph. D, Dies Ire. 











Me. HENRY WALLIS’S Twelfth Annual 
Winter Exhibition of PICTURES and of DRAWINGS 
IS NOW OPEN at the Society of British Artists, Suffolk 
Street, Pall Mall.—Admission, One Satine. 





[NStiturEe OF ACTUARIES. 

ANNUAL EXAMINATIONS in London.—Notice is 
hereby given that the MATRICULATION, SECOND and 
THIRD Year’s Examinations of Associates of the Institute of 
Actuaries, will be held at the Rooms of the Institute, No. 12, 
St. James’s Square, S.W., on Saturday, the 22nd DECEMBER, 
at 12 at Noon. 

Candidates must give Fourteen days’ notice of their inten- 
tion to present themselves for examination. 

Ali Candidates must have paid their Subscriptions prior to 
the day of examination. 

A Syllabus of the examinations may be obtained at the 
rooms of the Institute. 


By order of the Council, 
ARCHIBALD DAY, Hon, 
(Signed.) E. HILL WILLIAMS, § Secs. 
No. 12, St. James’s Square. 


NTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 
LONDON, 4 St. Martin’s Place, Trafalgar Square. 


A Meeting of the above Society will be held on TUESDAY, 
7 20th Instant, when the following Papers will be read :— 
Report on the Anthropological Papers read at the 
British Association at Nottingham, by C. Carter Biake, Esq., 
F.G.S., F.A.S.L. 
2. Report on the Opening of the Manchester Anthropo- 
ren Society, by the Rev. Dunsar J. Heatu, M.A., Treas, 





3. Report on the Scandinavian Museums, by ALFRED 
Hieors, Esq., Hon. For. Sec. A.S.L. 

4. Report on Bel Bone Caves, by C. CarTer BLAKE, 
Esq., F.G.S., F.A.S. 





Preparing for Publication. In One Volume 870., 


ECCE DEUM, 
ESSAYS ON THE LIFE AND DOCTRINE 


OF 
JESUS CHRIST, P 
With Controversial Notes on “ Ecce Homo.” 


Edinburgh: T. and 8S. CLARK, 





PALESTINE AND THE SINAITIC PENINSULA. 
This day, in four volumes, demy 8vo, price 38s., 


The Comparative Geography of Palestine and 
the Sinaitic Peninsula, 


By Professor Cant Ritter, of Berlin. 


Translated and Adapted to the use of Biblical 
Students, 


By WILLIAM L. GAGE, 





h: T. and S. CLARK. London: HAMILTON, 
se ADAMS, & CO. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


THE NEW SEASON, 


NOTICE. 


The Subscribers to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY are 
respectfully informed that arrangements have again been 
made with the leading Publishers for an early and abundant 
supply, foes Se Hew Oe of all Forthcoming Books of 

Revised Lists of Books added to Library 
from ey nary, 1865, to November, 1866, and Catalogues of 
Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale, at greatly reduced ore 








are now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on 
application. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY Came), 
New Oxford Street. 
Just published, price 6d., 
THE REUNION of CHRISTEN- 
a ees wee the Reunion of a 


Be the Bev. Ava. CLISsoLp, 
per cP ALYEY, 26 Msumsiuby Seven, W.0. 





THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH, 
PROFESSOR WHEATSTONE? 
BY 
WILLIAM FOTHERGILL COOKE, Esq. 


Extract from “ Awarp,” page 14. 
“ Mr. Cooke is entitled to stand alone, as the gentleman to 
whom this country is indebted for having practically intro- 
duced and carried out the Electric Telegraph as a useful 


undertaking. 
“ (Signed) “ Mc. I. BRUNEL, 
“J. F. DANIELL.” 


Price 6d. Third 


Also, 
In 2 Vols., Imperial Svo, Illustrated by numerous Plates, 
Price 10s., 
Vol. I. PAMPHLETS OF 1854-6, 
Vol. 11. ARBITRATION PAPERS. 


London: Printed for the Author and Sold by W. H. 
SMITH & SON, 136 and 137 Strand. 


U NIVERSAL TOURIST COMPANY, 
Central Offices, 26 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 
IMPORTANT NOTICE 
To Merchants, Bankers, Travellers, and the General Public. 
ENQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 

Every kind of Commercial, Scientific, and Agricultural 
Information may be obtained throughout , and in 
effect throughout the whole of the Civilized ‘orld, at 
moderate charges, and with the least possible loss of time. 

Information about Railways, Steam Navigation, Hotels and 
the Exhibition at Paris, in 1867, GRATIS on personal applica- 
tion, if by letter, a stamp required. 

Prospectuses, Printed Forms, or Scale of Charges, sent on 
receipt of Postage Stamp. 

Subscribers are entitled to have all enquiries answered Free 
of Charge, saving Postage, if by letter. 

Subscriptions :—For 12 months, £1. 6 months, 10s, 6d. 

By Order, 
ALF, DUBOYS DE LAVIGERIE, 
General 


wy < 





This day, handsomely bound in Tartan cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d., 


THE ILLUSTRATED BOOK 


OF SCOTTISH SONGS, from the Sixteenth to the Nine- 
teenth Century. Edited by Cmartss Mackay, LL.D. 
New Edition, carefully revised by Cuartes RocErs, oe 
aoe of “ Familiar Illustrations of Scottish Life,” 
c 
London: HOULSTON & WRIGHT, 65 Paternoster Row. 





This day, printed on toned paper, beautifully bound in cloth, 
antique, 3s. 6d., or cheaper edition, cloth, 1s. 6d., 


WISE COUNSELS: A Book for 


Young Men. By the Rev. Tuomas Brywey, of the Weigh- 
House Chapel, London. 
London: HOULSTON & WRIGHT, 65 Paternoster Row. 





This day, handsomely bound in cloth, bevelled boards, gilt 
edges, 5s., or cheaper edition, cloth, 3s. 6d., 


THE LYRICS OF IRELAND, 


carefully Selected, Edited, and Annotated by Sanve 
Lover. The Fifth Thousand. 


London: HOULSTON & WRIGHT, 65 Paternoster Row. 





LONDON UNIVERSITY COLLEGE B.A. EXAMINATION. 
This day, price One Shilling, 


POPE’S ESSAY on CRITICISM 


(which has been chosen as one of the subjects for the 
above examination), annotated and specially prepared 
for the use of Candidates, by Samozn Nem, Author of 
* Culture and Self-Culture,” &c. 


London: Hovtstoxn & Wnricat, 65, Paternoster Row. 





FOR SCHOOL, COLLEGE, AND GENERAL REFERENCE. 
Cloth, red edges, 10s. 6d. ; half morocco, 13s. 


THE STUDENTS ENGLISH 


DICTIONARY Etymological, Pronouncing, and Explan- 
atory. By Jonun Ocrmvir, LL.D. With about 300 
Engravings on Wood. 
“ The best etymological dictionary we have yet seen at all 
within moderate compass,”—Spectator. 
BLACKIE & SON, 44 Paternoster Row. 





Just published, Post Svo, 12s., 


LECTURE NOTES FOR 


—— do nage -y a a . ag 
Organic RANKLAND, ro- 
fessor of Chemistry in the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain, and in the Government School of Mines. 


London: JOHN VAN VOORST,1 Paternoster Row. 





This day, in post Svo, price 4s. 6d., 


LONELINESS AND LEISURE; 


a Record of.the Thoughts and Feelings of Advanced 
Life. By the Author of “ Visiting my Melations.” 


London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO. 


WARD’S CHEMISTRY. 2s. 6d. 


“ We may safely predict a favourable reception for this 
little book.”—Chemical News. 

















SIMPKIN, London; HEYWOOD, Manchester. 


CCIDENTAL INSURANCE.—The 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 

GRANT POLICIES, covering accidents of all kinds, in the 
streets or elsewhere. 


MODERATE RATES OF PREMIUM. 
Ample security. 
Prompt and libera) settlement of claima. 
Offices, 64 CORNHILL, E.C.,and 10 REGENT STREET, S.W. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


pP4uert EXCLUDERS FOR Been 
AND SASHES, from 2d. to 6d. at R. 
HELBRONNER’S, 265 Regent St., and 102 EC. 











CHEAP RE-ISSUE OF 


Lectures by the Rev. Hugh 


STOWELL BROWN, 
VOL. L, containing ere Shillings and Costs,” and Eleven 


go 104. 
VOLS. I. and IL., bound together in i akan 
“ They contain some vey es ee 
capers to the reason and conscience. m= The Christian 
“We are to see a re-issue of these admirable ad- 
dresses.—. Mercury. 
London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


—————— 





SELF-INSTRUCTION IN GRAMMAR. 
Just published, cloth, price 2s, 6d., 
A New Course of Practical 
GRAMMAR; or, the Road to Good English. 
o ilen mar Geeta ay Vien, 
of the Grammar School, Blakesley. ‘ 
London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Just published, clothyprice 4s. 64., 
The Merchant’s Friend and Law- 


YER’S ASSISTANT; or, Technical Vi 
Hundred Mercantile and Legal poeernane, & Den tame 





Law Courts, Author of “ The Friend.” 
London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Eighth Edition, 13th Trenaand, price 2s. 6d., post free 
HUNT ON THE SKIN: a Guide 


Treatmen ‘Taomss Hees PRGA? Nails, 
with cases. by Tuomas er F make & 
the Skin, 17’ Duke Street, 


the Dispensary for 
Manchester Square. 

“Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from the incu- 

rable class to the curable.” —Lancet, 


London: T. RICHARDS, 37 Great Queen Street, W.C. 


MISS BRADDON’S NEW ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 
On November 24th, price One Shilling, 


Belgravia 
A London Magazine, Conducted by M. E, BRADDON. 


Cortents or No. Il:— 


IL. BIRDS OF PREY. A Novel. By the Anthor of 
ad an Se Secret,” &c. by M. 
Ellen Edwards. 


Boox THe Finst:—Fatat Friewpsnir. 


Chap. V. The Letter from the “ Alliance” Office. 
» VL Mr. Burkham’s Uncertainties. 
Boox THe Secoxp :—Tuz Two MacarnEs. 
Chap. I, The Golden Temple. 
» IL The Easy Descent. 
Il. TEN AND TWENTY. ITlustrated 
Ill. HILL SCANDALS. By 5. Laman 
IV. JACOB SNIDER, Inventor. A Memoir, by ‘Jou 


Scorrery, M.B 
V. FAUST—Dramatic and Legendary. By Joux Oxewn- 
PORD. 
VI. UNIVERSITY UNION CLUBS. 
VIL. THE DEATH WALK. A + ge Poem. By Wictiam 
Dorure. or er Stanfland. 
VIIl. STAGE JEWELS y By Dutton Coon, 
IX. THROUGH CORAW ALL. 
X. ON BALLS. By Pracy Frrzcrnatp. 
XL exec 3" PROSE BALLADS. 


The Eriendly 
xii. THE ON CASKET. nA Tale of cho'Tenvess Voshée. 
> ieee pert Part the Second, Second. Illustrated by 


XI. A SUNSET IDYL. By S. H, Brapsory (Qualion). 
Office: Warrick House, Paternoster Row, London. 
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THE READER. 
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NEW WORKS. 


-—____-— 


The CHURCH and the WORLD: 


Essays on Questions of the Day. Edited by the Rev. 
a Suirtex, M.A. Second Edition, Corrected. 8vo. 
s. 


2. 
SUNDAY AFTERNOONS at the 


PARISH CHURCH of a UNIVERSITY CITY. By 
A.K.H.B. Crown 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. 
[On the 27th instant. 


8. 
MISS INGELOW’S POEMS, with 


97 Illustrations, engraved on Wood, from Original 
Drawings. Fecap. 4to. Price 21s. cloth; or 42s. bound 
in morocco. 


4. 
SACRED MUSIC FOR FAMILY 


USE: A Selection of Pieces for One, Two, or more 

Voices, by the. best Composers, Foreign and English. 

Edited by Jonn Huutau. 1 Vol, large music folio. 21s. 
[On Wednesday next. 


5. 
THE TREASURY OF BIBLE 


KNOWLEDGE. By Rev. J. Ayre, M.A. With Maps, 
15 Plates, and numerous Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo. 103. 6d. 


6. 
LYRA BRITANNICA; a Collec- 


tion of British beg printed from the genuine Texts, 
with B hical Sketches. By Rev. C. Rocers, LL.D., 


F.L.A., Scot. Crown 8vo. Price 12s.6d. [Nert week. 


7 
HULLAH’S PART MUSIC, 


Sacred and Secular, for Soprano, Alto, Tenor, and Bass. 
New Edition, with Pianoforte accompaniment, in Monthly 
Numbers, both in Score and in separate Voice Parts. 
Series to be completed in Twelve Numbers. 
*,* No.I., Secular Series, Imperial Svo, price 1s., on 
Friday, the 30th instant. 


8. 
NOTES ON THE FOLK-LORE 


of the NORTHERN COUNTIES of ENGLAND and the 
BORDERS. By W. Henprerson. With Appendix on 
Household Stories. By Rey. §. Bartne-Govutp. Crown 
8yvo. Frontispiece. [Jn @ few days, 


9. 
MAX MULLER’S LECTURES 


on the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE, delivered at the 
— Institution. Fifth Edition of the First Series. 8vo. 


10 


MINIATURE EDITION OF 


LORD MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT ROME, 
illustrated by Scharf. Imperial 16mo. 10s. 6d. cloth; or 
21s. morocco. 


ll. 


GOETHE’S LETTERS to LEIP- 


ZIG FRIENDS. Edited by Professor Orro Jaun. 
Translated by Ropert SLATER, Jun. Post 8yvo, with 3 
Portraits. ice 7s. 6d. 


.A HUNTER’S EXPERIENCES 
in the SOUTHERN STATES of AMERICA. By 
Captain Frackx (The Ranger). Post 8vo. 10s 6d, 


13, 


THE SEA AND ITS LIVING 


WONDERS. By Dr. Grorce Harrtwie. Third 
(English) Edition. 8vo. With many Illustrations, 21s. 


14 


MCULLOCH’S GEOGRAPH- 


ICAL DICTIONARY of the WORLD. Revised Edition, 
with the Statistical Information brought up to the latest 
returns. By Freperick Martin. 4 Vols. 8vo. With 


Maps. £4 4s. 
15. 


THE RUSSIAN GOVERNMENT 


IN POLAND: with a Narrative of the Polish Insur- 
rection of 1863. By WiLL1aM ANSELL Day. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


. 16, 


THE STATES OF THE RIVER 


PLATE ; their Industries and Commerce. By Witrrip 
Latuam, Buenos Ayres. 8vo. Price 5s. 


17. 


HISTOLOGICAL DEMON. 
STRATIONS. By G. Hartey, M.D., F.R.S., and G. T. 
Brown, M.R.C.V.8. Post 8vo. With plates and 223 
Vfoodents. Price 12s. 


18, 
USEFUL INFORMATION FOR. 


By WittraM Farenatrn, 
8vo. With Plates and 
[On the 27th instant. 


| Gi, LD. “PRS. Crown 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, & DYER. 








== 17 NOVEMBER, 1866. 
NEW WEEKLY SERIAL STORY BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 








THE 
LAST CHRONICLE OF BARSET, 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


With Illustrations by George H. Thomas, 
WILL BE 
COMMENCED on SATURDAY, 1st or DECEMBER NEXT, axp CONTINUED WEEKLY. 
PRICE SIXPENCE. 


SMITH, ELDER & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


MR. CHARLES LEVER’S 


NEW NOVEL 


SIR BROOK FOSSBROOKEH, 


IN THREE VOLS., IS NOW READY. 











WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


ANGLICAN CHURCH ORNAMENTS. 
NOTICE.—ZNGLISH CHURCH FURNITURE, ORNA. 


MENTS and DECORATIONS, at the period of the REFOR- 
MATION, as Exhibited in the list of the Goods displayed in 
certain Lincolnshire Churches, A.D. 1566; edited by Ed. Peacock, 
F.S.A., with Glossary and Illustrations of the Fresco of the Seven 
Sacraments; the Hearse; the Easter Sepulchre, &c., 1s ready this 
day, thick 8vo. cloth, gilt, price 15s. . 


Very curious, as showing what articles of Church Farniture were in those days considered to be idolatrous or un- 
necessary. The book also gives the oldest known Churchwarden’s account. 
London: JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, 74 and 75 Piccadilly. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE UTTERMOST FARTHING,” 


Just ready, in 3 Vols., 


VICTORY DEANE: A NOVEL. 


By CECIL GRIFFITH, 
Author of “ The’ Uttermost Farthing.” 
London : SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 66 Brook Street, W. 














ON THE 19th INST., IN QUARTO., 


In One Volume, price £2 2s, Large Paper, Indian Proofs, £8 3s., 


THE LIFE 
DAVID ROBERTS, R.A. 


Compiled from his Journals and other sources, 


By JAMES BALLANTINE. 


Inclading a Set of Etchings by the Artist, Fac-similes of the Pen-and-Ink Sketches found in his 
Journal, and Portrait after Sir J. W. Gordon, P.R.S.A., engraved by T. O. Barlow. 


The Large Paper-Edition, with India Proof impressions of the Plates, is limited to 100 
copies, which will be supplied according to priority of order. 





Edinburgh: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 





Ju st published, demy 8vo, price 1s. fd., 


SWEDENBORG AND HIS 


MODERN CRITICS: with some remarks upon THE 
LAST TIMES. By the Rev. Aucustus CLIssoLp, M.A., 
formerly of Exeter College, Oxford. 
“ The present day is the last time of the Christian Church, 
which the Lord foretold and described in the Gospels, and 
in the Revelation.”—7Zrue Christian Religion, art. 757. 


London: LONGMANS & Co. 


THE PRESENT CRISIS OF TIIE PAPACY. 
; Just published, in 8vo, price 12s., cloth, 


PAPAL DRAMA: an His- 


torical Essay. By Tuomas H. Grit. 

“ He hes great vigour, is pleasantly lucid, and often hitting 
on great truths—hits hard with them again as very e:licient 
weapons.”—Athenceum. 

“ At the present moment Mr. Gitt’s book is specially 
opportune. It contains information which is no where else 
to be found in so compact and popular a form.”—Reader. Demy 8vo, 3s. ; or, with Preface, by the Rev. T. Hartley, M.A., 

London; LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. Rector of Winwick, 3s. 6d. 


—- | SWEDENBORG ON HEAVEN 


AND HELL; also, the Intermediate State or World of 
Spirits. A relation of things heard and seen. 
*.* This Work treats on the following and other subjects : 








COMPLETION OF DR. FAIRBAIRN’S BIBLE 
DICTIONARY. 








Just published, in two large vols., imperial 8vo, cloth, £3 12s., 


The Imperial Bible Dictionary, 
Historical, Biographical, Geographical, and Doctrinal, 


by Numerous Emiment Writers. 


Edited by the Rev. PATRICK FAIRBAIRN, D.D., Author of 
“Typology of the Scripture,” &c. 
Illustrated with Many Hundred Engravings on Wood and Steel. 
BLACKIE and SON, 44 Paternoster Row. 


934 








That Heaven and Hell are from the human race.—That 
every Angel is in a perfect human form.—That Heaven con- 
sists of innumerable societies.—On the Sun, Light and Heat, 
Space and Time, in Heaven.—On Innocence and Peace in 
Heaven. —On Infants in Heaven.—On Employments in 
Heaven. 

A complete List of Swedenborg’s Works may be had on 


application. 
= C. P, ALVEY, 36 Bloomsbury Street, Lon‘on, W.C. 








THE READER. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


GEORGE III. 

Memoirs of the Life and Reignof King George 
III. ; with Original Letters of the King, aa 
other Unpublished MSS. By J. Heneage 
Jesse. 3 Vols. 8vo. (Tinsley Brothers.) 


AS a summary of the manifold memoirs, 
_ diaries, journals, and correspondences with 
which the historical literature referring to 
George’s reign abounds, Mr. Jesse’s volumes 
will furgish entertainment, if not instruction, 
to many a sexagenarian of our time. Here 
will such a one find stories that would have 
interested him intensely could he have heard 
them in his boyhood, when they were first 
enacted. To the new and the rising genera- 
tion the book we fear wiil not prove so attrac- 
tive. The personages who figure in the long 
drama of George's sixty years’ reign have for 
the most part lost their hold upon us. Of the 
countless mass of readers who rush to Mudie’s 
or the railway stalls, who frequent reading- 
rooms, or subscribe to reading clubs, how 
many care for Bute or North, Chatham, Rock- 
ingham, or Burke? Heroes of a more 
exciting period, Pitt, Fox, and Sheridan, even 
Nelson and Wellington, are become flat as 
literary topics. The King, who began his 
career so royally to end it so pitiably, was, 
perhaps, as good a theme for his talents as 
Mr. Jesse could select. He was not only the 
- eentre of political life in the British Empire 
at periods of great importance, but he was so 
belauded in his own day, and has been so 
bespattered since, that an impartial account 
of him and his doings had become a desidera- 
tum, even as a book of reference. The im- 
partiality of Mr. Jesse is as unquestionable as 
his industry, and the latter quality, so valuable 
in an historical collector, is fully vouched for 
by the references and foot notes with which 
every page of the work bristles. Want of 
originality in treatment belongs, we think, to 
the subject. No one could put on record the 
innumerable anecdotes and episodes that 
belong to an extended reign, and write at the 
same time with the fire and fervour of one 
inspired. Mr. Jesse at least has clearly not 
made this his aim. He shows that he has no 
— theory about George III. He 
elieves him to have been an honest gentle- 
man, who has been well abused, and judges 
rightly in bringing together all the authenti- 
cated statements that bear upon the King’s 
life, and which illustrate, not only his habits 
and character, but those of his family and 
friends. The perscnal history of the monarch 
was more romantic than many people who 
think of him as Farmer George are apt to sup- 
pose. His entrance into the world on June 
4th, 1738, was premature, and occurred at 
Norfolk House, in St. James’s-square, at a 
time when his father, Frederick Prince of 
Wales, and his grandfather, King George IL., 
were at open variance. So precarious seemed 
his hold upon the world that the rector of the 
parish was summonec before the day was out 
to baptise lim privately. The flickering lamp 
of his life revived however, sufficiently to burn 
on for eighty-two years. His education was 
bad, if compared to the teaching given in the 
present day, but was no worse than that of 
contemporary gentlemen, if Charles Townsend's 
story be true, that in a debate in 1766, hardly 
.one Member of the House of Commons could 
tell what Troy weight was. Strict notions of 
morality must have been drilled iato the 
Prince, who came to be as a King exemplary, 
not to say intolerant, in this respect. Yet in 
youth he had his peccant humours, as poor 
Hannah Lightfoot, the Quakeress, found to 
her cost. The story of this young person 
is quite painful. She was staying with an 
uncle named - Wheeler, a linendraper, near 
' Leicester House, when the Prince, then about 
eighteen, fell in love with her. The -noto- 
rious Miss Chudleigh, lady-in-waiting to 
the Dowager Princess of Wales, acting as 
go-between, induced the young girl to quit 
her uncle’s roof to be married. She was 





_ those who opposed, his Majesty. 





married—-not to the Prince, but to a man 
named Axford, who was bribed to lend a 
hand and to quit the bride at the church door. 
Poor Mrs. Axford was immediately installed 
as the Prince’s mistress at the house of “ one 
Perryn of Knightsbridge.” Nothing more was 
heard of Hannah, but she is supposed to have 
died in a house on the Hackney Road—“ one 
of those large houses surrounded with a high 
wall and garden in the district of Cat-and- 
Mutton Fields.” The quiet and respectable 
Society of Friends would doubtless do their 
utmost to suppress every record of an event 
reflecting so scandalously upon them as a 
religious body. 

George was on the throne when next he 
suffered from the tender passion, and in his 
twenty-third year. The object of his love 
was the beautiful and talented Lady Sarah 
Lennox, who, if disappointed at not being the 
mother of kings, was well compensated in 
becoming the mother of heroes. The story of 
her dressing up, at the instigation of her 
relatives, in the costume of a shepherdess, and 
making hay in Holland Park when the King 
rode that way, as he did very often, is 
well known. ‘The King’s confidante in this 
love affair was Lady Susan Strangways, 
daughter of the Earl of Ilchester, and who 
was herself but nineteen. She showed a 
hearty relish for mésalliances when, three 
years later, she married O‘Brien, a handsome 
actor. The King, assisted by a little jealousy 
of Lord Newbottle, to whom he found Lady 
Sarah was attached, managed to stifle his love, 
and in September, 1761, married plain little 
Charlotte of Mecklenburg. Both Lady Sarah 
and her friend Lady Susan were bridesmaids 
on the occasion. The King kept his counte- 
nance perfectly until that passage of the mar- 
riage service was read which invokes a 
blessing upon the wedded like that which was 
bestowed on Abraham and Sarah, when His 
Majesty’s self-possession forsook him, and his 
uneasiness was perceptible to every one. An 
awkward incident occurred, too, at the 
Drawing Room next day, when the purblind 
Earl of Westmoreland mistook Lady Sarah 
for the Queen, and was only prevented doing 
homage by thie interference of the bystanders. 

Among the many private papers to which 
Mr. Jesse has had the good luck to obtain 
access, few are more interesting than Queen 
Charlotte’s own account of her journey from 
Mecklenburg to St. James's, her reception 
there, and her wedding. The narrrative is 
derived from the “ Reminiscences of Mrs. 


Stuart, wife of the Archbishop of Armagh, ° 


and daughter-in-law of the Earl of Bute.” 
She heard the Queen relate the circumstances, 
and she wrote them down at the time. It is, 
of course, the hitherto unpublished testimony 
of eye-witnesses to the events of the reign 
that gives this book its principal value. By 
allowing the actors in the scenes to speak for 
themselves, a local colour is given to the his- 
tory that could not otherwise have been 
obtained. Sometimes, indeed, the faithful 
reflection of the manners of the time verges 
on the improper, as may be seen in the some- 
what decolletés anecdotes of jokes passed with 
the King the day after his marriage. 

The political portion of Mr. Jesse's history 
is the least important part. It has been dealt 
with before by many competent hands, and 
much of ‘it still remains matter of dispute. 
But wherever the King’s personal conduct 
influenced public affairs, and that unfortu- 
nately was very often, this book will be found 
to throw fresh light upon the subject. With 
the large number of readers for amusement 
this work will find more favour than rarer 
histories. The vicissitudes of the King’s 
career through his various illnesses, blunders, 
and misfortunes, form the main topic of the 
book, clustered around which are notices, some 
perhaps too long, of the men who served, and 

The number 
of letters written by the royal hand is quite ex- 
traordinary, and as theyare generally very good 
letters they make an excellent contribution to 
the history. It is not very generally known 
that the late King of Hanover had instigated 
Mr. Croker to make collections ot original 
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| papers, with a view to the 





ublication of a 


istory of George IIL, that should be a just 
vindication of that Monarch’s character and 
conduct. Most of these papers Mr. Jesse 
appears to have seen. Many of them have been 

ublished in the volumes of the Duke of 

uckingham, Twiss’s “ Life of Lord Eldon,” 
and books of that class. 

The letters of the King to Lord Weymouth, 
and those to the Howe family, are now first 
made public. Mrs. Howe, sister of Earl 
Howe, was a great friend of the King’s. At 
her house in Grafton street it was that Frank- 
lin used to go and play chess, and talk over 
the possibility of a reconciliation between the 
Colonies and the mother country. “ What 
are the real and substantive grounds of 
quarrel ?” she enquired over the game, not 
without superior instructions. “ No clashing 
interests,” he replied, “it was rather a matter 
of punctilio, which two or three sensible 
people might settle in half an hour.” The fair 
diplomatist, who was then in her fif.y-fifth 
year, lived to see the close of the great war 
that taxed her Royal friend’s powers and cour- 
age more than any other event of his reign. 
In 1814, when he was already dead to the 
world, blind, and imbecile, a living tomb, she 
died at her house in Grafton street, at the ag» 
of ninty-three, having shown to the last “ all 
the spirit and life of a girl, talking, reading, 
writing, and playing at cards, dressed in pow- 
dered hair, triple ruffles, and furbelowed gowns, 
a fine model of the costume of the whole Court.” - 

Among the many stories which Mr. Jesse 
has got together, the following account of the 
King outwitting Pitt is worthy of extract. 
The succession to the primacy, on the death of 
Archbishop Moore, was destined by the Prime 
Minister for Tomline, while the King desired 
to give it to Manners Sutton, Bishop of Nor- 
wich, and Dean of Windsor. 

The King received a message from Pitt that 
Archbishop Moore was dead, and that he would 
wait upon his Majesty the next morning. The 
King, suspecting the cause, ordered his horse, and 
rode over to Bishop Sutton, then residing at 
Windsor. He found he was at dinner with some 
friends, and sent in the servant to say a gentleman 
wished to speak tohim. The Bishop said, imme- 
diately, he could not go; but something in the 
servant’s manner made him change his determina- 
tion. When he came out, he found the Kin 
standing in a little dressing-room, near the hall 
door. The King took him by both hands, “My 
lord Archbishop of Canterbury (he said), I wish 
you joy. Notaword: go back to your guests.” 
On Pitt’s arrival the next day, the King said to 
him, he was sure he would glad to have an 
opportunity of providing for a most deserving 
friend and relative. “ A friend, intleed,” said Pitt, 
“but your Majesty is mistaken as to their being 
any relationship.” ‘The King, not minding him, 
lashed on : “ And then it is such a good thing for 
his twelve children.” This was quite too much for 
the Premier, and he said, “ Bishop Prityman I am 
certainly most anxious to promote ; but he is not 
my relative, nor has he such a family.” “Pho! 
Pho!” said the King, “ it is not Prityman whom 
I mean, but Sutton.” “I should hope,” said Pitt, 
“that the talent and literary eminence——” “It 
can’t be, itcan’t be ; I have already wished Sutton 
joy, and he must go to Canterbury.” Pitt, it 
seems, was exceedingly angry at having been 
overreached by the King. Lord Sidmouth told 
Dean Milman that he believed such strong language 
had rarely ever passed between a sovereign and 
his Minister. 

An altercation between Pitt and his master 
must certainly have been a serious matter, 
and one can hardly help wishing that a full 
account of the interview had been preserved, 
as an exhibition of the angry passions at play 
under difficult circumstances. It woul Le 
easy to multiply entertaining extracts, but 
we prefer sending the reader to the book itself, 
with which he cannot fail to be amused. 








GUIZOT AND INFIDELITY. 

Meditations on the Actual State of Christianity, 
and on the Attacks which are now being made 
upon it. By M. Guizot. Translated under 
the Gupeiintentanse of the Author. 8yo, 

pp. xi.—367. 10s.6d. (Murray.) 
HE first half of M. Guizot’s book will 
have little attraction for English readers. 
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“The awakening of Christianity in France” 
is a striking phrase, but criticisms upon the 
French theologians and French pastors are of 
too circumscribed an interest for those to 
whom the very names are new. But the 
second half of these meditations deals with a 
very different subject. No country is so pro- 
foundly interested in religious questions as 
England, and in no country is it more difficult 
for men to speak out exactly what they think. 
Few have realised what M. Guizot makes no 
scruple of boldly asserting— 

It is Christianity itself which is engaged in the 
contest, and its awakening spirit confronts the 
anti-Christian movement. Let us not delude our- 
selves as to the character, the force, or the danger 
of this anti-Christian movement. It is not merely 
a feverish excitability in men’s minds, a simple 
revolutionary crisis in the religious order. No, 
we have here earnest convictions at work, and the 
prospect of a long war. Impatience of an ancient 
= a spirit of re-action, a love of innovation, 

volous instincts not a few, as well as evil im- 
pulses, may claim a share—and a large share—in 


the object ; but what gives to these attacks their 
most formidable character is a sentiment far more 
serious, one that has made heroes and martyrs, the 
love of truth at all risk, and in despite of conse- 
— for the sake of truth and for its sake 


The most eminent amongst the actual adver- 
saries of Christianity believe themselves the inter- 
preters and defenders of truth ; some of philoso- 
phical truth, others of historical truth, others 
again of the truth of facts and laws of the phy- 
sical-world. 

It is true this is said of France, but it 
applies equally to England. Having thus 
stated his case, M. Guizot passes on to con- 
sider “the doctrines and systems which repu- 
diate, or which more or less deny and combat 
Christianity.” In his chapter on “ Spiritual- 
ism” the author denies Darwinism for man at 
all events, but he assigns no reason whatever, 
merely stating “this hypothesis is also re- 

by the exact student of facts.” It 
would be more correct to say “is not yet 
accepted as proved.” The same method of 
mere assertion is used in the succeeding 
chapter on “ Rationalism.” We have two 
long quotations from Lecky and M. Edmond 
Scherer, and a contradiction of the principles 
of rationalism. From this M. Guizot passes 
to “Positivism.” The success of Comte’s 
doctrines has been so great that a little more 
8 and method is allotted to their refuta- 

on. In a most ungenerous manner M. 
Guizot alludes to the temporary derangement 
of Comte in his earlier years, and, assuming 
that his mind was always under “ little 
government,” he professes to wonder at their 
success. He acknowledges the man to have 
been a puzzle to him, and, after many sneers 
at his vanity and his inconsistencies, he 
attempts to demonstrate that of the two orders 
of proof to which M. Comte appeals in sup- 
port of his system “neither can stand any 
serious examination.” The famous doctrine 
of “the three states” which is now all but 
universally accepted by those who are com- 

t to judge is only a proof that it would 
he “difficult to show greater ignorance of 
’s general history.” We will refute M. 
Guizot’s arguments, and explain to him the 
riddle of Comte’s influence in his own words : 
“Tt is with books as it is with men; it is by 
their qualities, whatever their faults, that they 
command position and exercise sway, and 
wherever superior qualities are discernible, 
their efficacy remains in spite of any faults, in | 
spite of any defects, by which they may be 
accom ” “No criticism, however legiti- 
mate, can deprive” Comte’s great work of its 
place in the intellectual progress of mankind. 

Pantheism and scepticism are all treated in 
the same superficial way. If M. Guizot’s argu- 
ments were sound, these delusions would not 
prevail with thinking men for a moment. ‘Tle 

too much. Pantheism is a form of 

ef in the unseen much older than Chris- 
tianity itself. It is very difficult to express 
its essence in a definition. It cannot be 
set aside in a few sounding sentences. It 
is not creed, except Christianity, 








facts. We have been much disappointed with 
these “ Meditations.” They are destitute of 
reasoning. The tone is overbearing and 
querulous. The state of mind in which they 
have been composed will be best understood 
by the writer’s own confession :— 


Last year I received an invitation to attend the 
great congress of students assembled at Liége; 
an invitation which, although I expressed for the 
purpose of this assemblage a real and sincere 
interest, Ideclined. When I learnt what the ideas 
were that had been there loudly expressed, when I 
read that the question had been there put as one 
between God and man, and that the idolatry of 
man had been proclaimed in the place of the adora- " 
tion of God, I experienced two sentiments the 
most contradictory—a lively satisfaction that I had 
held myself aloof from such a scene, and a pro- 
found regret, at the same time, that I had not been 
present to protest against such an invasion of 
Pantheism and of Atheism into young souls, upon 
whom my thoughts only rest with sentiments of 
affectionate hopefulness, 


An irresistible desire to speak with the 
voice of authority, a bitter dislike to the 
scientific ideas which have gained ground since 
the writer was young, a strong belief in the 
force of declamatory protests, and the irrita- 
bility which grows upon old age when it is 
accompanied by misfortune, have been the 
motives for this book. Thereis but one thing 
in it we can praise. The problem is clearly 
stated, and the issues are fairly raised. ‘This 
is no mean advantage for the English public. 
It is no intellectual feat, and would command 
no attention whatever from an unknown 
writer. M. Guizot’s name, and the nature,of 
his intentions, will secure the respect of the 
religious wofld. To them we commend him. 
He will undeceive them as to their real danger. 
He will awaken them from their false security, 
but they must not rely upon his name alone. 
It was well for Moses to hold up his hands all 
day long in prayer; but even in that camp 
this would hardly have been enough without a 
Joshua to fight. 








THE RUSSIANS IN POLAND. 

The Russian. Government in Poland: with a 
Narrative of the Polish Insurrection in 1863. 
By William Ansell Day. 8vo., pp. xii— 
333. 10s. 6d. (Longmans.) 


: hee Paris correspondent of the Times said 
the other day that so conflicting was 
the evidence on the point that it was impos- 
sible to determine whether the Emperor went 
to the last review in the Bois de Boulogne on 
horseback or in a carriage. Motives for 
wilful mis-statement of whichever was the fact 
existed, but were small, because such mis- 
statement could not affect the question of 
Napoleon's health for a day. We may there- 
fore well despair of getting at the exact truth 
of many of the incidents of the Polish Insur- 
rection of 1863. But the main facts cannot be 
obscured. In February, 1861, a collision 
occurred between the Russian soldiers and the 
populace of Warsaw. Shortly afterwards the 
city was declared in a state of siege. The 
death of Prince Gortschakoff, who was unfit 
for the situation, was followed by the unsuc- 
cessful administrations of Count Lambert and 
General Luders. Early in 1863, a more 
resolute man, a Pole, the Marquis Wielopolski, 
was conducting the administration of the 
country sternly, and as he thought trium- 
phantly, when, on the 22nd of January. of 
that year, the Insurrection commenced. <A 
National Government was organised, “which 
ruled in terror and in secrecy. Battles were 
fought ; and the question of recognising the 
wa a as belligerents was seriously dis- 
cu in the cabinets both of France and 
England. Yet the issue of the struggle was 
never for a moment doubtful; and, as winter 
set in, its resistance to Russia became impos- 
sible; and, “ victorious over his rebel subjects, 
equally successful in his contest with diplo- 
matic adversaries, the Emperor saw Poland 
rostrate before him, silently awaiting her 
oom.” 

If Mr. Day is not impartial it is not the 
fault of his style. Throughout his p 
read like the summing-up of a judge. The 
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grievances of Poland, the harsh, unrelenting 
oppression of Nicholas, the bravery of the 
Poles at the Alma and Sebastopol are all set 
forth in nervous and appropriate language. 
The change which the accession of Alexander 
brought is succinctly told. One unavoidable 
measure, the recall of the exiles, seems to have 
laid the foundation of future discontent. There 
is a very important chapter on the tenure ot 
land and the condition of the peasants. These 
had more to hope from the Autocrat of all the 
Russias than from their native aristocracy, 
and it was this element of weakness in herself 
that has finally sealed the dvom of Poland. 
In every way the land question brought about 
the crisis. A Parliament, or Diet did not enter 
into the reforms contemplated by the Emperor 
Alexander. But he allowed the formation of 
an “ Agricultural Society,” and it was through 
this, the only substitute for a national organisa- 
tion, that the long-silent volcano began to find 
vent for the fire it contained. The funerals of 
persons connected with old patriotic deeds 
have during the last century played most 
important parts in popular movements. The 
funeral of Napoleon I., it is thought, con- 
tributed in no small measure to the fall of 
Louis-Philippe. The funeral of the widow of 
an obscure general in 1860 afforded an oppor- 
tunity for the first Polish demonstration. But 
this was not understood by the authorities. 
Twelve months more passed away, and on the 
27th February, 1861, after a solemn service had 
been performed in general commemoration of 
the Poles who fell in 1830, the procession 
formed to pay its respects to the Agricultural 
Society. The Cossacks barred the way—the 
people refused to disperse—the order to fire 
was given—and five men were killed. Such 
was the first of “* The Warsaw Massacres.” 
For this act of authority and of folly Prince 
Gortschakoff, as Lieutenant of Poland, was 
responsible. Blood had been shed, yet the 
Government had been beaten; for the dead 
had been carried away in triumph, and 
a Committee appointed for the erection of a 
monument to their memory. With this Com- 
mittee Gortschakoff thought fit te temporize. 
Their demands were granted; the funeral of 
the five “martyrs,” as of course they were 
styled, was celebrated with extraordinary 
magnificence, the Committee received the 
thanks of the Lieutenant, and were continued 
in office to assist in preserving order. This 
imprudent deference to the populace strength- 
ened the revolutionary party, though nothing 
immediate‘followed. But it tended to fuse the 
interests of the different sections of Poles, and 
even religious animosities gave way before the 
common triumph. “The Jews presented the 
Roman Catholics with a richly-ornamented 
cross, while the latter, not to be outdone, gave 
the Jews in return a silver candlestick with 
seven branches.” 

The Government had now only the Agri- 
cultural Society to deal with. This was 
rapidly becoming a formidable rival for 
ee: In March, 1861, it was dissolved. 

hat such an act should be followed by a 
“demonstration” was perhaps only natural. 
Twice vast crowds assembled under the 
windows of Prince Gortschakoff. The second 
time they were dispersed by the military, and 
ten men were killed. The most exaggerated 
accounts of these affrays were spread through- 
out Europe. One instance will suffice. It 
was said that “‘a Major Penker (who com- 
mitted suicide the day before these events 
happened) killed himself to avoid participating 
in the cruelties consequent upon” the orders 
of the Government. Soom after these events 
Gortschakoff died. His successor, Count 
Lambert, on the 15th of October, declared 
the kingdom of Poland to be in a state of 
siege. From this time the agitation went on 
increasing until it culminated in the insur- 
rection which is the main subject of Mr. Day’s 
book. Before this event happened, the Grand 
Duke Constantine had become Lieutenant of 
Poland ; but under him the true ruler was the 
Marquis Wielopolski. This nobleman had 
identified himself with the revolution of 1830, 
and been ye ee He had given up the 
idea of an independent Poland, and resolved 
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to strive for the union of all the Slavonic races 
under the sole dominion of Russia. He had 
no party, no followers, and no friends. But 
he was resolved to carry out his policy to the 
last. He began by elaborating the liberal 
institutions already granted by the Emperor, 
and considered that he ought to receive in 
return the full confidence of the nation. Two 
actions of his previous to the outbreak demand 
special consideration. The exile of Count 
Zamoyski—“ the English Count,” “the first 
nobleman of Poland”—was due to his influ- 
ence, and was a great error. But the argu- 
ments by which Mr. Day endeavours.to show 
the Marquis was equally wrong in enforcing 
the conscription are not equally convincing. 
The “ unarmed agitation” had been going on 
for more than two years. It had produced no 
definite result. A state of siege had’ been 
proclaimed in several of the provinces. The 
rising generation had been strongly inoculated 
with national, as opposed to Panslavistic, 
principles. The materials for an insurrection 
were prepared, and the only question in 1863 
appeared to be, When will it break out? The 
Marquis, in effect, determined to precipitate 
it. Thus he, a civilian, after two years’ fur- 
ther trial, was compelled to do exactly what 
Gortschakoft would have done, had he known 
how. “*Why don’t you rebel?’ he had 
asked of a disaffected leader. ‘I should know 
how to treat you then, but this system of 
unarmed agitation is killing me; why don’t 
you take up arms and fight for the realization 
of your views?’ ‘We have no arms, Excel- 
lency,’ was the reply. ‘Is that the only diffi- 
culty ?’ answered the Prince; ‘If so, I will 
gladly supply them.’” In this country, the 
Machiavellian policy of overriding the law by 
some very arbitrary action in order to compel 
a disaffected party to declare themselves is 
not understood. But it by no means follows 
that under a despotic Government it is either 
inexpedient or unjust. The real question in 
1863 was, Must there be an insurrection, or 
not? The Lieutenant could scarcely be 
wrong in choosing his own time to compel that 
to come forth into the light of day, whose 
existence he could not suppress; nor, if it 
could be prematurely crushed by the exhibition 
of an iron will, could he be blamed for taking 
the only step to avoid bloodshed and anarchy. 
At first, his attempt to enforce the conscrip- 
tion was thought to be effectual, not only by 
himself, but by the English Consul at Warsaw ; 
and had he, like a prudent general, prepared 
for failure, and the possibility of an outbreak, 
he might have been permanently successful. 
Here appears to have been his mistake. 
Within a few days the insurrection broke out. 
* Nothing but the overwhelming necessities 
of the hour served to give even the semblance 
of unity to the efforts of the disaffected ; and, 
in a very few weeks the contentions of the 
Red party and the White, of the nobles and 
the democrats, of Langiewicz and Miero- 
slawski, betrayed to ali who studied the ques- 
tion, the utter hopelessness of the revolt.” 
Such being the case, we are more than ever 
inclined to believe that Wielopolski was right 
in showing the Poles, even by an act indefen- 
sible in itself, that he meant to be master ; 
wrong only, in not providing such a display of 
force as would have ensured submission at 
once and for ever. 

It is not eases to go over the story of 
the military proceedings. Mr. Day has not 
done so with any minuteness. And rightly. 
His object is to show how mendacious were 
the accounts furnished by the revolutionary 
press of every detail; how completely Lord 
Russell and the English were deceived by 
what they ought never to have trusted, how 
discreditable were ali the efforts of foreign 
diplomacy ; and how firmly the Russian 
Government carried out its policy. He has 
had special facilities for the task undertaken. 
He has been allowed, for example, to ascer- 
tain that no subterranean e exists 


between the Zamoyski House and the Zamoy- 
ski Palace, so that, though closely connected, 
there is but one actual communication between 
them; and, on the other hand, Count Berg 
showed him the great coat he wore when he 








| was shot at from the windows, and he saw 


“the two holes made by tlie musket ball.” 
His sympathies are clearly with Russia; but 
for the same reason that would have deter- 
mined most Englishmen had they been 
acquainted with the utter hopelessness of the 
strife from the first. That he can do justice 
to those who dreamt that they were falling 
in the noblest of causes is clear from this pas- 
sage with which we will conclude :— 


Most mournful indeed became the strife. No 
glory was to be gained by death in some ignoble 
skirmish ; no crown of martyrdom was to be won 
beneath the shadow of a Russian scaffold ; but 
brave and generous and devoted men still sacri- 
ficed their lives in paltry enterprises: still thought 
they rendered their country an acceptable offering 
by pouring forth their blood in desperate and 
fruitiess services. 

The leaders of many of these bands could ill be 
spared by their sorrowing countrymen. Brave 
and chivalrous, their minds impressed with those 
vague and beautiful ideas of freedom which alone 
are given to the young, they were spurred into 
action by chimeras of which most men only dream. 
Boys who should have been at school, carried their 
impetuous daring into the foremost ranks of war ; 
they inspired unimpassioned men with much of 
their own valour, and with something of their own 
enthusiasm. The portrait of one of them, a lad of 
nineteen years of age, lies before me now. The 
bearer of an ancient name, nobility and energy are 
written on his brow ; he was the leader of a band 
of men, who, many of them his equals in station, 
and most of them his superiors in age, ‘“‘ were 
proud to follow cne who was so prond to lead 
them.” And now he lies in his early grave, one 
of the costly sacrifices of an utter unavailing 
strife ; his house is desolate ; the patrimony of 
his race a forfeit ; and in an obscure garret of a 
fureign Capital, his father lingers out his broken- 
hearted years. 








CHOLERA. 


Diarrhet and Cholera: their Nature, Origin, 
and Treatment through the Agency of the 
Nervous System. By John Chapman, M.D. 
(Triibner & Co.) 

Malignant Cholera: its Origin, Pathology, 
Treatment, and Mode of Prevention. y 
Edward Crisp, M.D. (Hardwicke.) 


Cholera: its Seat, Nature, and Treatment. By 
Charles Shrimpton, M.D., Chevalier de la 
Legion d’'Honneur. (John Churchill and 
Sons.) 

HERE is a form of madness which the 
French doctors term “ Demence circu- 
laire,” and the English call it ‘‘ Paroxyomal.” 


_ The unhappy patient is like the pathway of a 


storm. He whirls round and round in an orbit 
ofhis own. Heis never quite like other people 
even when becalmed, but he may be moved 
onward only by gentle gales for months, or 
even years, without a tempest; but offences 
willcome. Now, in the medical world, cholera 
is one of these causes of periodic disturbance. 
How many have experienced a fresh paroxysm 
of violence at the sight or sound of that word, 
who commonly roar no louder than “ doves ?” 
It must be admitted that the “cacoethes 
scribendi” is decidedly a chronic ailment of 
the profession, but then the Doctor must be 
talking! Here be three learned and exhaus- 
tive treatises, not writ all in rhyme, but in 
grand set English prose. Two of these em- 
brace an infinite variety of matters of fact, and 
possess essentially that kind of merit which 
always belongs to patient labour, but to Dr. 
Shrimpton alone can we award the praise of 
method and sound reasoning, such as mark the 
special faculty or power of condensed analysis. 
As to the sad subject of these varied lucubra- 
tions, for ourselves we must be permitted 
peremptorily to decline theories and innate 
ideas. An invention which will put ten thou- 
sand pounds into one’s pocket for the invention 
of a perfect breech-loader is permissible, but 
suggestions which culminate in applying ice or 
cold water to the back of a poor devil who is 
already as cold as stone, is too much for our 
feelings. Dr. Chapman's method, on his own 
showing, has been singularly barren of large 
results likely to procure conviction, or exact 
much attention from others. Some died in 
spite of his cold comfort, whilst others amongst 
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the successful cases were clearly not of the true 
cholera type at all, and never exceeded the 
stage of looseness or premonitory “ purging.” 
We desire to speak advisedly when we request 
that Dr. Chapman will think this whole matter 
of the spinal chord, and the gangleonic pose 
and the ice bags, and the warm water, ai over 
again ; and whilst so doing, we advise him to 
peruse attentively Dr. Charles Shrimpton’s 
copious and able essay, which clearly proves 
that the man who talks about c “the 
cholera,” does not appreciate some of the first 
and simplest principles of the art of medicine. 
On such occasions, so soon as or even before the 
symptoms commence, the blood has a ; 
begun to die in its containing vessels. No 
medicine, nor outward appliance, can aid a 
heart which has already lost its accustomed 
stimulant—the living and life-giving blood. 
No stomach will contract, no intestine move, 
no surface secrete, when the expired breath is 
colder than the surrounding atmosphere, and 
the serous flux so rapid and complete that 
nothing but soft clots or pieces of the solid 
constituent—not coagula—are found commonly 
only in the veins or right side of the heart. 

It is impossible for any public writer to 
treat this question with other than the A pe | 
it demands, and the limits of a journal admit 
of no parley with mere gossip; but there is 
one thing that strikes us on rising from a 
somewhat careful examination of these 
volumes, and it isthis: Professional men are 
too prone to the use of a small coinage of 
terms—a kind of Li Romano-Greca— 
which seems specially to delight your micro- 
scopist, and the genus “ minuti philosophi,” 
specially if the matter be of or belon to, 
the realah of medicine. No one beyond “the 
boundaries" would desire to interfere with 
this failing, were it always or ee harm- 
less ; but the fact is otherwise. ! 
Pyxmia? Hematoris! Choleraic Diarrhea! 
are all terms of doubtful advantage, and often- 
times uncertain signification. As regards the 
last, any tyro will presently discover, so 
far as written evidence can aid him, that 
Diarrhea is one thing, and Cholera—*the 
Cholera "—another. he one is re 
curable by very simple means; the latter 
uniformly fatal. The first is a functional 
disorder; the second a mode of death. The 
first may become the second, but it is by no 
process of admixture. The term “ Choleraic 
Diarrhea” is a positive misnomer. 

There is a point where Diarrhea ends and 
Cholera commences ; but the poor patient who 
is consigned to the handling of a practitioner 
who himself wanders in that fog or mist of 
error, ycleped “ Choleraic Diarrhea,” has, on 
the whole, we fear rather an indifferent chance. 
Dr. Crisp might feel disposed to give him 
calomel, say 50 or 40 grains, pour commenger, 


in divided doses, if he lives long 5 enone, 


reserving to himself the right to 
when it might be good for him to submit fo 
the process of transfusion, either with blood or 
salt and water. A of this gentle- 
man’s laudable thirst for minute investi- 
gation, he tells us, at page 25, how he fed fish, 
birds, and beasts on solutions of the rice water 
motions of Cholera patients. Here isa - 
men of these “experiences.” A rabbit, t 
ee Poy fy Yon pepe evacuations that 
ad been kept from five to days mixed 
with its oats and cabbage. Sher 
it was liberated without a 
oe muck beng | Bnew: a duck,” pew ba x 
isp’s pigeons, upon stee 
war evacuations, or solutions thereof, took 
no harm. On the whole, it is not wonderful 
that Dr. Crisp should find himself in a 
to affirm that human excreta are not po 
and do not produce Cholera when 
accidentally or otherwise with surface waters. 
As journalists, we yield to Dr. 
and Dr. Crisp our thanks and that 
which are undoubtedly their due for 
this overwhelming chaos of doctrine 
opinion at least with great zeal and indefati- 
gable labour; but we are bound to say, after 
som more than a cursory perusal 
these books, that we still ask for results. 


the “work” of Dr. Shrimpton, who, 
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appears, so early as 1832 received a “ medaille 
@honneur” for his performatce from the City 
of Paris, we begin to make, as it were, our 
first discoveries. 

This gentleman, evidently a man of learn- 
ing and enlarged experience, exhibits through- 
out his performance a power of definition and 
a facility of apprehension which will not 

rmit him to dogmatise in any particular. 
He says, speaking of epidemic influences, at 
page 2,—‘Why raise a problem which we 
shall never be able to solve? This may be 
the barrier that buman intellect is not to pass 
—the ro Jewyv of Hippocrates. Who can tell 
from what source the deadly influence comes?” 
and soon. This book will well repay a care- 
ful perusal.‘ Dr. Shrimpton thus sums the 
evidence of facts. The constant phenomena 
observed in the ensemble of symptoms which 
characterise cholera are the pathological cold, 
the impaired state of the respiration, and the 
8 ion of hiematosis.. We suppose our 
author means either blood motion or blood 
making; but so far as classical derivation 

we confess we remainin doubt. Lastly, 
e specifies the intestinal flux. There is no 
evidence to prove that Cholera can be propa- 
gated by inoculation. In a great number of 
cases the march of the disease has been quite 
contrary to that of the most violent atmospheric 
currents. Sir James Ranald Martin avers 
that never in any instance has the epidemic 
Cholera been supposed to have been imported 
by. ships from infected countries—page 37. 
othes keepers and native drapers attend the 
sick in Bengal with perfect impunity. 

We shall close these somewhat desultory 
excerpta by a curious quotation from Dr. 
Shrimpton’s book on the subject of fear as a 
predisposing excitant of mortal illness. The 
* statement, in our author’s language, is more- 
over a striking proof of non-contagion : — 
“The English Government sent Sir 
William Russell to St. Petersburg when the 
Cholera first appeared there. Sir William 
states that the authorities ordered a certain 
number of condemned criminals to be placed 
in beds from which the bodies of Cholera 
patients had just been taken. The criminals 
were carefully kept in ignorance of this circum- 
stance, and were immediately afterwards sent 
to considerable distances from each other. 
Some of them were then told what had 
aa to them. All these men died; 

hilst the others, to whom this communication 
was not made, were not in the least affected.” 
' It is stated that during and after the late 
advance of the Prussian armies into Bohemia 
30,000 men and officers died of Cholera alone. 
In treating disease medical men often think 
too much of their remedies and too little of the 
disorder. When there is a premonitory 
diarrhea it should be stopped at all hazards. 
There is no remedy for the last stage, which 
is a period of dissolution. This view of an 
antecedent diarrhwa is combated by Dr. 
Shrimpton. So long as there is a sterco- 
raceous smell in the disch per anum or 
any trace of bile, it is asserted that the disease 
does not partake of those characteristics which 
betoken incipient disorganisation, such as 
belongs to Cholera. 

There are two objections to this view, first 
the worst and least manageable forms of 
Cholera in these latitudes are preceded by 
Diarrhcea, not as a co-ordinate, but as a cor- 
relative action ; secondly, it would, after all, be 
very difficilt to prove that rice-water motions 
are any aye roy eae soe § sf excessive 

ng in a habit o y deprav rand 

sk a dao food and those jabra 8 see cir- 
cumstances of privations and mental exhaus- 
tion, which operate as the certain auxiliaries 
of this ec sage Most thinking members of 
the profession will agree with Dr. Shrimpton 
that the idea of a cholera prison is a gross and 
ignorant assumption, and that all quarantine 
ordinances are simply useless, being moreover 
7 . too commonly most pernicious in their 
4 : upon commerce and the temper of 
5 the nations so controlled. The time will come 
hen a Lazaretto will be as much a thing of 

past as a house of the Knights of the 
¢ or Hospital, of which commonly the 
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site or name alone remain to us at this day. 
On the whole, and to conclude, it is certain 
that Majendie’s remark about cholera is as 
true now as when it was when first promul- 
gated more than 30 years ago :—** C’a com- 
mence par la mort,” and whether we poison 
the air with stinking disinfectants, or rub, or 
boil, or freeze the sufferer, albeit he is blue 
and cramped, damp, cold, and otherwise 
motionless, his breath being sensibly four 
or five degrees below that of the surrounding 
atmosphere, at all ordinary temperatures, he 
will die, or rather the process of dissolution 
has already commenced. 

These volumes all testify to the fact, that 
the boldest and most sanguine “ medico” has 
really no power to stay the destined course of 
this appalling malady. It will go and come 
with those mysterious magnetic movements, 
whose power may be measured through their 
source cannot be defined. In Dr. Chapman's 
work, under the heading ‘“ Causes of Cholera,” 
there-wiil be found a full and interesting 
account of the relation which atmospheric 
electricity holds to the prevalence of cholera. 
Dr. Shrimpton also affirms, at page 92, that 
“the magnetic pole loses its influence and the 
magnet its power during the reign of epidemic 
cholera,” 

The appendix to this book, “ being an epi- 
tome of Dr. Beales’s microscopic researches,” 
though very interesting, does not call for more 
than a general expression of our approbation. 

A large portion of Dr. Crisp’s book treats 
of the cattle plague and other matters, con- 
cerning which we must for the present decline 
offering an opinion; but we will venture to 
say, that all who are curious or otherwise con- 
cerned to know the course which such inves- 
tigations have hitherto taken, will be repaid 
by an honest perusal of this portion of Dr. 
Crisp’s performance. 








PLATE BEEF. 


The States of the River Plate: their Industries 
and Commerce. By Wilfred Latham. 8vo. 
5s. (Longmans.) 


L** no one suppose that Mr. Latham wishes 
to puff “‘ Plate Beef.” On the contrary, 
he decides, provisionally, against it :— 


I have known a variety of experiments made, 
and processes tried, and of numerous shipments ; 
I have heard and read of sanguine expectations, 
and even favourable reports some of which have 
appeared under sanction of high authority—one 
no less than the “ Lancet”; but, knowing well the 
cattle of this country, their habits and condition, 
and the system followed in respect of them, as also 
the methods resorted to with the object of presery- 
ing the beef, I have held and do hold, the opinion 
that by no process of salting or curing can the 
beef of the cattle, in the condition in which they 
are as arule brought to the slaughter, be made a 
desirable food. 

Sound beef, he admits, has arrived in 
England, but then it was beef fed and 
slaughtered under exceptional circumstances. 
Cattle driven to the pen, cattle in a semi-wild 
state, cattle which are thrown into a violent 
state of excitement on the approach of man, 
cannot afford nutritious meat, and “ cannot be 
salted without parting with by far the greater 
portion of such nutriment as they contain, and 
becoming almost valueless as food, if not alto- 
gether unwholesome.” The only remedy is to 
tame and feed up the animals, so as to admit 
of their meat “ taking the salt.” This must be 
a question of time, of choice of grasses, aad of 
expensive farming. After finding our illusions 
of procuring a stock of cheap meat from South 
America thus rudely dispelled, we shall be more 
likely to hold Mr. Latham an unprejudiced 
authority. He is not amusing, and addresses 
himself rather to the speculator, the farmer, 
and the emigrant, than to the general reader. 
But there are some observations which bear 
upon the topic of breeding, that may have a 
wider application to certain questions of race, 
and even of the transmutation of species than 

the author intended. Thus, of sheep, he 
says :— 
When failure, or a certain degeneracy, has 
resulted from “in”-breeding, I do not hesitate to 
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say that it has been rather the fault or error of the 
breeder than of the principle. It will be found 
that in the majority of such cases, the breeder had 
directed his attention to certain qualities which 
he sought to advance, and in rearing lost sight 
in some degree of other qualities which were 
essential to the perfect animal, The result 
has been that one special quality, engrossing the 
attention of the breeder, has dominated, causing 
constitutional weakness. Take the instance of 
early excessive fatting qualities, which, if carried 
beyond a certain point, must result in weakening 
the procreative power (hence so many barren 
cows and ewes, as well as some unfruitful rams 
and bulls), and in the diminution of muscle, 
bone and general vigour, to a degree preju- 
dicial to a race, and the transmission of true 
equality, ending, ultimately, in defeating the 
primary object. The “out”-cross to repair 
decreasing vigour, becomes a.necessity. . It is 
required to restore the equilibrium of healthy 
development. “In”-breeding carried beyond a 
certain limit would, it is more than probable, of 
itself produce degeneracy ; but the danger in sheep 
breeding is remote, except when a very small 
number are kept ; as by the rule of selection, the 
most perfect rams should always be destined to 
propagate the race ; and when the stock comprises 
several hundreds of ewes, there are several families 
in different grades of relationship, and the pro- 
bability is, that the best rams result from different 
branches, and different combinations of these 
branches, in the course of selection. 


And again of cattle :— 

The power of transmitting type and colour 
resident in pure-bred (Herd Book) bulls is manifest 
in a high degree in the crosses with the cows of 
the country. All the established and accredited 
colours of the shorthorn, from pure white through 
all the grades of roan to red, prevail in a carefully- 
managed shorthorn cross herd ; and I have seen a 
herd, the only one that I know of in the country, 
the produce of three Hereford bulls (of Mr. Nay- 
lor’s stock) and cows of this country, in which 
every animal got by these bulls, from the first cross 
upwards, was “true” in colour, and possessed, in 
a marked degree, the form and features charac- 
teristic of the Hereford blood. There were, by the 
way, four young animals which formed a singular 
exception, but an exception which proved the rule ; 
they were the produce of two calvings of two black 
cows, which by accident got into the herd, and 
were allowed to remain in it. These young cattle 
had the “ white” markings of the Herefords well 
and truly defined, as also the form and features ; 
the one exception was in the “colour ” which was 
black instead of red. 

For the rest, Mr. Latham’s book is full ot 
statistics, and admirably adapted as an autho- 
rity for the proper volume of M‘Culloch’s 
Geographical Dictionary. It is well-written, 
without the slightest affectation, evidently, as 
it purports to be, by one “ whose daily avoca- 
tions are the practice of the industries of which 
he treats.” 








1866, 
By Algernon 


MONASTERIES IN 


Scenes in French Monasteries. 
Taylor. (Skeet.) 


HESE “Scenes” are the result of five tours, 
spread over as many years, amongst the 
Monasteries of France, and the subject is 
viewed almost exclusively in its msthetic 
aspect. Mr. Taylor writes with laudable 
candour and moderation, and refrains entirely 
from those tempting controversies to which 
his subject is always leading up, and which so 
frequently prevent its impartial consideration. 
If to the generality of readers his book ap- 
pears dull, he will find a select audience 
amongst those who are interested in Monastic 
life, and curious as to the manner in which 
Monks and Friars live and spend their days. 
He desires “to guard against the bare possi- 
bility of any remarks of his tending to 
encourage even the youngest or most inex- 
perienced reader in entertaining an excessive 
admiration for the eccentric phase of human 
existence in question, still less for those ‘ ages 
of faith’ in which Monks and Monasteries 
principally flourished.” This caution is rather 
unnecessary, for the impartial student of 
history can never forget that the so-called 
of faith, were days of rapine and murder 
—of the stake and the rack—of kingly tyranny 
and priestly intolerance. In vious work, 
“Convent Life in Italy,” the lowly Franciscan 
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friary was the staple topic; in this, it is the 
great Cistercian Abbey, the palatial Chartreuse, 
and the stately priory of Canons Regular, with 
their vast, rambling, gloomy interiors, and 
historical traditions reaching far back into a 
hazy past. Many and curious are the parti- 
culars contained in this work, but it is some- 
what difficult to select any from their 
multiplicity and variety. Of the virtues 
practised, or aimed at, in the monastic system, 
none occupies a higher place in the estimation 
of the monks themselves, than humble- 
mindedness. So much store is set on complete 
abnegation of self, that it may be doubted 
whether any men attain to a more entire re- 
nunciation of pride, in its various forms and 
degrees, than those who have undergone the 
severe discipline of conventual life. It is 
said that Passaglia, the author of the famous 
pamphlet on the temporal power of the 
Papacy, was enjoined, when a novice at the 
Jesuits’ College, at Rome, to do penance for 
some trivial action, savouring of pride, by 
lying prostrate across the refectory threshold 
during dinner-time, that his body might be 
stepped over by all comers. A very similar 
punishment was once inflicted on the great 
Napoleon, when at school, by his priestly 
superiors. The following instance in the 
author's experience, bears this out :— 


In the summer of 1863, whilst I was spending a, 
fortnight at the Monastery of St. Michael de 
Fregolet, in Provence, making it a sort of starting- 
aie for excursions in the neighbourhood, it 

appened that a prelate of high rank—the Arme- 
nian Patriarch of Jerusalem—stopped there on his 
way from Paris to the Levant, for a three days’ 
visit to the prior. On the last of these, a Sunday, 
the patriarch celebrated High Mass in the priory 
church, according to the Armenian rite, and in 
the afternoon, at evening prayer, a sermon was to 
be preached in aid of funds for building a church 
at Jerusalem ; the Armenian Patriarchate, like 


the other Episcopates at Jerusalem, whether Greek, | 


Latin, or Protestant, being of a missionary 
character, and requiring ‘extraneous support. 
After the morning office, dinner was served in 
the refectory at the usual hour, the upper table 
being occupied by the patriarch and his chaplain, 
besides several French priests and laymen, and the 
writer. It is customary for a serving brother to 
wait on the guests in the refectory, but on this 
occasion, for some uncxplained reason, the prior’s 
table was served, not by any of the lay brethren, 
but by a monk in priest’s orders, a man of exten- 
sive reading and varied accomplishments, and the — 
same that had been appointed to preach the charity 
sermon in the afternoon. Used though I was to 
the spirit of conventual life, I felt surprised, never- 
theless, to see this highly-instructed monk—a 
man of polished manners too, and good family— 
discharging the ordinary duties of a servant, and 
this without a semblance of impatience or awkward 
a beng but with the utmost alacrity and cheer- 
fulness. Indeed, the Pére C performed his 
exceptional office with more than a lay brother’s 
assiduity. Passing from guest to guest, he handed 
dishes and changed plates with a zeal and a e- 
ful bearing that were pleasant to behold. Three 
hours later, this educated clergyman and monk 
was haranguing an overflowing congregation 
drawn from the surrounding villages and home- 
steads, in an eloquent sermon, preached before the 
Armenian patriarch. 


Of the descriptions given of the various 
Monasteries, that of the Grande Chartreuse is 
the most interesting, though it possesses but a 
tithe of the importance it once did. In the 
last century there were 172 Carthusian 
priories, all subject to the jurisdiction of the 
prior of the Grande Chartreuse ; now they are 
reduced to a score. Everything inside this 





Monastery is grand and silent, and the service } 


is conducted without organ accompaniment; 
but in their weekly excursion the monks 
throw off the gloom that pervades alike them- 
selves and their Monastery, and ‘“‘no sooner 
does every successive pair pass under the 
portal, that with faces turned towards one 
another, they enter at once into lively conver- 
sation, greeting their brethren with smiling 
looks and friendly words, and maintaining a 
thread of animated discourse. The Carthusians 
leaving the Monastery for their weekly ex- 
cursion would make an effective subject for 
a painting, in the hands of any one capable of 
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quickly seizing varied expression of counten- 


ance, and gifted with artistic skill to transfer 
it to canvas. There grouped together are the 
septuagenarian, the man of middle life, and 
the stripling barely arrived at man’s estate. 
Here you see a face telling of sedentary habits, 
and chiselled with the workings of a thought- 
ful mind, calm and resigned; there a lay 
brother of vigorous frame, and proportionately 
less ascetic appearance; but what is remark- 
able in the whole company alike, is their 
seeming lightheartedness.” 

We have not space to follow Mr. Taylor 
further in his tours amongst the French 
Monasteries, but, without being clever, his 
work contains a fair unprejudiced statement 
of such facts as were presented to his ex- 
perience. 








SIR JULIAN’S WIFE. 


Sir Julian's Wife. By E. J. Worboise. 8vo. 
5s. (Virtue & Co.) 

Aisnous H there is something improbable 

in this tale, we fancy those who commence 
it will read through, from mere curiosity to 
learn who really does become “ Sir Julian's 
Wife." We are somewhat reminded of 
Bulwer’s “ Ernest Maltravers” in the idea of 
the story, but in nothing more. The plot is 
well-conceived, and there are many good points 
and not a few weaknesses. For instance, Sir 
Julian, at the opening chapter, is staying at an 
hotel in Blackingham, and it is hardly neces- 
sary, in order to give an idea of his comfortable 
quarters, to state “he lounged in the luxu- 
rious depths of a spring-cushioned, velvet- 
covered fauteuil.” Sir Julian Armstrong's 
position is a strange one. His father and 
grandfather were very extravagant, and when 
he succeeded to the family estates they were 
fearfully embarrassed. Providentially, an 
eccentric uncle, who, much to the disgust of 
his relations, had entered into mercantile pur- 
suits and amassed a colossal fortune, died, and 
left the whole of his wealth to his nephew, 
under somewhat remarkable conditions : one 
was, although he might engage himself, he was 
not to marry until he attained his thirtieth 
birthday ; another, that he should not reside 
in any one country for more than six months 
at atime; and another, that he should never 
touch dice or cards, or engage in any gambling ; 
all this being complied with, he was to remain 
in undisputed possession of his uncle’s wealth. 

Tired of doing nothing, he wanders out into 
the smoky town of Blackingham, and, losing 
his way, he passes the door of a small chapel, 
denominated ‘ Little Bethel,” and, from curi- 
osity, enters to see whatis going on. Here, 
amongst the congregation, he notices a most 
beautiful girl. Although evidently very poor, 
her face makes a powerful impression upon 
him, and at the conclusion of the service, he 
seeks an interview with the minister, to whom 
he gives £20 towards the expenses of the 
church, but the good man will give him no in- 
formation ens the young girl, and 
threatens to return the money unless he avoids 
the neighbourhood. 

On returning to the hotel, an extraordinary 
idea enters his head: he will take this girl 
away, educate her, and make her his wife; and 
to carry out his project, writes to his aunt, 
Lady Camersfield, to.come to him. On her 
arrival, he persuades her to visit the minister, 
and see Ethel Erle, the girl he is so much in 
love with. This aunt, though much surprised, 
complies, and after some visits, Ethel is taken 
away to London, where she soon wins the love 


of her new friend. Not long afier, Julian ; 


proposes to her, and, although she owns she 
does not love him as a husband ought to be 
loved, consents to be engaged to him. 

The description of the minister and his wife 
Who had brought Ethel up is one of the best 
features of the tale ; as also her childish delight 
at the scenery in Cumberland, which is not to 
be wondered at, when we learn that she has 
never been more than a few miles out of 
Blackingham. 

But Sir Julian is not to be married so easily. 
A few months before the ceremony is fixed to 
take place, Ethel begs him to release her from 
her engagement ; and, as if this was not misery 
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enough for one day, the author makes Julian 


propose to another lady, by. whom he is also 
refused. To coon. his mind he retires to his 
estate in the North, where he employs himself 
in looking into his affairs, turning out an un- 
just steward, and building and improving his 
tenants’ houses. For who became “Sir 
— Wife,” our readers must turn to the 

The author is too minute in her description 
of unimportant things, which makes the story 
tedious; but a good plot, well carried out 
hides a multitude of sins. 








GUSTAVE DORE. 


The History of Croquemitaine, and the Chival- 
ric Times of Charlemagne. Illustrated 
throughout by Gustave Doré. The Text 
freely rendered from the French by Tom 
Hood. 4to, cloth, (Cassell, Petter and 
Galpin.) 

Don Quixote. By Cervantes. With about 
400 Illustrations by Gustave Doré. (Jd.) 


MIDST the many gift-books for the 
coming season, which now crowd our 
table, we refer with extreme pleasure to a 
very clever translation of the Legend of Cro- 


quemitaine, and the Chivalric Times of © 


Charlemagne, from the French of L’Epine, by 
Tom Hood ; and when we add that the volume 
is illustrated by the ever fertile pencil of 
Gustave Doré, we cannot do better than 
introduce the work to our readers in the words 
of the translator :— 

In translating M. L’Epine’s legend 
I nave Salt 1 any Gute to. hens eel a pos- 
sible to the text. The delicacy with which the 
moral is interwoven with narrative, without in the 
least injuring the true legendary tone of the 
adventures related, is as far beyond any im 
ment I could make as it is above the clap- 
trap “tag” with which dramas and children’s 
stories are ordinarily produced. I scarcely know 
to whom I should appeal as my readers, for the 
story I have delighted in rendering into English, 
seems to me likely to afford pleasure to older 
heads than those which would gather over the 
pages in the nursery. 

The fame M. Doré has already earned for 
himself in his illustrations of Don Quixote will 
be increased by the designs with which he has 
adorned the pages of Croquemitaine. 

The first k introduces the reader to the 
Tournay at Fronsac, a.v. 769, and M. Doré 
exhibits that wonderful facility of pencil which 
enables him to pourtray all the incidents of 
that period of history in which that worthy 
Paladin, the renowned Roland, played so im- 
portant a part, and whose feats of arms where 
afterwards adopted as a model by the Knight 
of La Mancha. In the second book, entitled 
6 Bh, Frome deeb: oy ™ " are introduced 
to Mahomet, supporting the Saracens against 
the attacks of the Christians, M. Doré is thus 
afforded the bg career | of giving full vent to 
the fertility of his inventive powers in depict- 
ing the Prophet, surrounded by those 
which “ the faithful” have to him. 

But it is in the illustrations of the third 
book, “ The Fortress of Fear,” that M. Doré 
has shown his power of fully mastering the 
conception of his author, and by a ue 
rendering of the various incidents w sur- 
round the heroine, Mitaine, during her - 
tures to destroy the said fortress, and “by 
delicacy with which he has handled the - 
natural scenes introduced by the 


+ deprives them of the disgust with which they 


would otherwise be regarded. We take ex- 
ception, however, to the composition of the 
“Family of Fear,” at page 214, which is 
not designed in accordance with the text. 
Whether this arises from the faultof the trans- 


- lator, we are unable to discover, as we do not 


possess a copy of M. L’Epine’s volume ; but it 
differs so entirely from the spirit of the other 
illustrations, and the correctness with which 
M. Doré has delineated every incident of the 
legend, that we could not pass this apparent 
failure without comment. 

The volume closes with an epilogue entitled 
“ Roncesvalles, a.p. 778,” and records how 
“Roland the Peerless” and other celebrated 
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P knights of the Court of Charlemagne, betrayed 
and led into an ambush by the Saracens, met 

: their death in the pass of Roncesvalles. The 


Bh. 177 designs have been admirably engraved by 
Messrs. Maurand, Pisan & Co. 

The spirited publishers—Messrs. Cassell, 
Petter & Galpin—have also provided another 
gift book in a most elaborate-designed and 
elegantly-bound volume, containing, what has 

been 5 ag ped published in a monthly series 

* The History of Don Quixote.” ‘The text 
~ og is that of Jarvis, and is edited by 
F. W. Clarke, M.A., of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. ‘The illustrations by Gustave Doré 
are spread over 737 quarto pages, and fully 
convey to the readers the intention of Cer- 
vantes to ridicule in the history of the knight's 
adventures those absurd romances, filled with 
the most nauseous improbability and unnatural 
extravagance, which had debauched the taste 
of the period, and were, indeed, a disgrace to 

- common sense and reason. Avoiding all cari- 
cature, M. Doré has, in his first delineations 
of Don Quixote, exhibited him declaiming, 
sword in hand, from a volume of supposed 
romance, having no foundation for its stories 
either in nature or in fact, and surrounded by 
fantastic spirits called up by such reading. 
Iiis intellects are not supposed to have been 
damaged by this perusal of authentic histories, 
which recount the exploits of knights and 
heroes who really existed; but his madness 
seems to have flowed from his credulity, and a 
certain wildness of imagination, which was 
captivated by the marvellous representations 
of dwarfs, giants, necromancers, and other 
yreternatural extravagances reproduced by M. 
Doré ’s pencil. From these legends he formed 
his whole plan of conduct ; and though nothing 
can be more ridiculous than the terms upon 
which he is described to have commenced 
knight-errant, at a time when the regulations 
of society had rendered the profession unneces- 
sary, the criterion of his frenzy consists in the 
strange faculty of mistaking and confoundin 
the most familiar objects with the fantastica 
iilusions which those romances had engendered 
in his fancy. “ Don Quixote” no sooner 
appeared than the old romances vanished. 
Every dispassionate reader was charmed with 
the humorous calamities of the knight and 
"squire, and considered the author's good sense 
and purity of style with admiration and 
applause ; and a writer of the period remarks 
that ‘the book is no sooner laid down by you 
than another takes it up—some struggling, 
some entreating, for a sight of it; in fine, this 
history is the most delightful and least preju- 
dicial entertainment that ever was seen; for 
in the whole book there is not the least shadow 

_ Of a dishonourable word, nor one thought 

unworthy of a good Catholic.” 

We have before us a French translation of 
the work, published at the Hague in 1760, and 
illustrated with copper-plate engravings in the 

- worst style of that period, and in striking 
contrast to the taste exhibited by M. Doré, 
who, without caricature, has admirably deline- 
ated the various misfortunes which befel our 
hero from his first adventure with the mer- 
chants of Toledo until the close of his career. 

“Les Fables de la Fontaine” are bei 
— by Messrs. Hachette, of Paris an 

ndon, in weekly numbers of 16 pages, each 
of them containing four fables, illustrated with 
vignette head and tail-pieces by Gustave 
Doré, and two compositions occupying an 





entire . We refer with extreme pleasure” 
first of 


to the these compositions, illustrating 
the fable of the Ant and the Grasshopper, in 
which the former is represented under the 
of an industrious cottager, with knit- 
ting-needle and work in hand, reproaching a 
wandering musician, who, with weary step and 
* dejected mien, craves charity and food, as did 
_ the pper from his more thrifty and 
vident companion. The composition is 

of grace, and admirably designed. 
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They seem _to have been a rather unfortunate 
family ; as Royalists, they supported with heart and 
soul the fortunes of their King, and suffered ac- 
cordingly. On Count Radclyff the chief interest 
of the story turns. Whilst travelling in France 
he is attacked by a man named Bellfield, very much 
resembling him, who, after almost murdering, has 
him thrown into prison, where for many years he 
is confined, and in the meantime Bellfield pro- 
ceeds to England, and sets up a claim to be Count 
Radclyff ; he has almost succeeded in his designs, 
when the real Count, having made his escape, 
returns and proves his identity, the impostor 
turning out to be a notorious pirate and an escaped 
galley slave, whose whole life has been one long 
career of infamy. The book contains many ex- 
cellent examples for the young, and, though 
somewhat disconnected, is very interesting: — 
There's many a light from by-gone days 
Around our pathway cast, 
There’s many a treasure gathered in 
The unforgotten past. 
Then unmolested let me dwell 
From present scenes apart, 
And glean from Memory’s treasure-house 
A lesson for the heart. 
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THE EXTRAORDINARY STAR-SHOWER OF THE 
13TH NOVEMBER. 
To the Editor of Tue Reaper. 


Sir,—Last night, 13th November, 1866, will 
remain for ever a period of extraordinary interest 
to Astronomers. The conjectures of Humboldt 
and others, that the November period of falling- 
stars attains its marimum every 33 years, is now a 
certain fact. In the last 10 years I have devoted 
much attention to the subject of falling-stars, 
meteors, and aerolites, and have noticed, at various 
times, some interesting papers in Tue Reaper, 
making known some of the most recent observa- 
tions. I do not hesitate, therefore, to forward the 
following short account of what I saw last night. 
The sight, indeed, will long remain stamped upon 
my memory. All who are familiar with these 
wonderful phenomena, know that a large fall (or 
swarm) of meteors was expected between the 11th 
and 14th of November, 1866—probably on the 
night of the 13th. The star-shower has happened, 
as predicted, and a more extraordinary sight it 
was not possible to witness. 

I began to observe early, knowing that the 
larger meteors generally show themselves shortly 
after sunset, and at 20 minutes past nine I saw 
the first meteor. It rose directly from the horizon 
(my windows looking N.N.E.), from the direction 
of the constellation Zeo, which had not yet risen. 
It mounted rather slowly at first, like an ordinary 
rocket, which I took it to be, but it rose still 
higher and higher, and shot away to the other 
side of the heavens, passing directly over my head. 
It was the finest shooting-star I ever saw, and 
augured well for the expected swarm, as it certainly 
was an out-lier of the November group, differing 
rather, in colour, from those of August, &c., and 
issuing from that portion of the heavens directly 
above the constellation of Leo. Before I 
had finished observing, I saw meteors at the rate 
of considerably more than 2,500 per hour! In 
fact, from half-past 12 to half-past 1, it was im- 
possible to count them, though two of us endeavoured 
to do so! 

From 20 minutes past 9 to 5 minutes past 10 
I saw only 2 meteors, but they were exceedingly 
fine ; the head red or yellowish red, and the long 
train a bright emerald green. From 5 minutes 
past 10 to 5 minutes past 11, I saw only 3 meteors. 
- At 11 o’clock, however, I began to observe me- 
thodically, and noted the stars which fell every 


quarter of an hour. The following table gives the 
result obtained :— 
From 11.0 to 11.15 ... «. 14 stars, 
EELS. BESO cr. s 13 : 
a Ree ar” ae } cloudy. 
oo «—s RAAB 4g IDO ace vee Bh ng 
tee "ee ie 
» 12.15 ,, 12.30 ee 120 *. _ 
about 500. possib 
» 12.30 , 1.0 to count them. 
1.0 1.10 ahout. 425 in 10 minutes, 
” = om Probably much too low. 


At 1.40 the number began to diminish a little. 
From 1.45 to2.0 ... «.. 198 stars. 


Asa approximation only, it may be stated 
that about 1 o’clock the stars fell at the rate of 
2,550 per hour, 

Of the whole of these thousands of shooting-stars 
which I must have witnessed last night, only 5 
issued from various portions of the heavens, the 
rest all radiated from the constellation Leo. 

The weather was fortunately clear, but a strong 
wind was blowing, which became quite boisterous 
during the most brilliant period of the phenomenon. 
It was doubtless a storm-wind, for I noticed the 
reflection or radiations of several flashes of light- 
ning from below the N.W. and N.N.E. horizon, 
namely, 1 flash at 20 minutes past 9, 2 flashes 
about 5 minutes past 10, 1 flash at half-past 10 in 
the N., 1 flash at 10 minutes to 11, and 1 flash at 
1 o’clock. I should like to be sure that these 
electric radiations emanated from a storm below 
the Northern horizon, or whether they must be 
considered identical with the luminous radiations 
formerly noticed in the journal Cosmos (1852 and 
1853), as accompanying, sometimes, the pheno- 
menon of shooting stars, to which I have particu- 
larly alluded in my forthcoming work. 

I am, Sir, &c., 
T. L. Parrson, Ph. D., F.C.S. 


The Cedars, Putney, S.W., 
14th November, 1866, 
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SCIENCE. 


ARCHAIC ANTHROPOLOGY. 


The Celtic Tumuli of Dorset: An Account of 


Personal and other Researches in the Sepul- 

chral Mounds of the Durotriges. By Charles 

Warne, F.S.A., &c. (John Russeli Smith.) 
lag Dorsetshire the bucolic mind largely 

prevails. There the worship of Ceres and 
Diana go hand in hand. Now dogs, and 
horses, and turnips, are all very good things in 
their way, and we have not a word to say 
against them so long as they do not engross too 
much of a man’s mind and energy ; but a great 
deal might be said when they hold an un- 
divided sway, and exclude pursuits of a more 
intellectual character. What is the reason, 
we have asked ourselves, that a county so rich 
in the treasures of antiquity, abounding in the 
remains of a primeval race, famous in the 
annals of ecclesiastical history, full of old 
traditions, great in castles, abbeys, and 
churches, proud in the genealogy of old and 
noble families, should not occupy a foremost 
place in the topographical literature of the 
age? She has, it is trne, a noble County 
History (a third edition of which is now in 
the course of publication) ; but the subject, to 
do it justice, is too extensive to be thoroughly 
mastered by any one individual, be his abilities 
or opportunities what they may. No donbt 
there is an average—nay, more than an 
average—amount of intellect amongst the 
population of Dorset; then why does she not 
occupy a position that would place her at once 
on a level with her sister county, Wilts? 
Why does she not imitate the example of 
Sussex, and Kent, and Surrey, whose annual 
volumes of archxological collections are a mine 
of valuable information for any future historian 
of those respective counties? We Know that 
in Dorset there are many able and kindred 
minds that delight in unravelling the tangled 
skeins of bye-gone ages; we know there are 
admirable private museums of antiquities that 
have been discovered within the borders of the 
county—then what is it that is wanting ?—the 
spirit of combination ; the “ pull all together ;” 
to do as others are doing, and so to take that 
position which ought to be her privilege and 
her pride. We hope yet to see the institution 
of a Dorsetshire Society, by whose labours 
the field of archzology will be as well culti- 
vated as her land, and with the certainty of an 
abundant harvest to repay the toil. 

We have been led into this train of thought» 
by a perusal of Mr. Warne’s “ Celtic Tumuli 
of Dorset.” A native of the county, as he 
tells us, and an enthusiastic explorer of her 

rimeval antiquities, as we know him to be, 

ie, in grateful return for the pleasure such 
a have afforded him, and also in the 

ope of adding some useful contributions to 
the stores of archzological science, has under- 
taken this work. This is as it should be, and 
we thank Mr. Warne for his labour of love: 
but, unfortunately, archaic anthropology is 
not likely to profit so much by the results of 
his researches as might have been the case 
if, at the time they were made, more attention 
had been paid to the osseous remains found in 
the tumuli. No blame to Mr. Warne for this 
omission; the same may be alleged against 
Sir R. C. Hoare or Mr. Bateman ; the fact is, 
that anthropology is comparatively a new 
science, and with her has originated the great 
and growing interest which is now centered on 
craniological evience ; it being now a received 
axiom that measurement and comparison of 
crania is the only method from which we may 
expect to deduce any trustworthy conclusions on 
asubject of so much obscurity as the distinctions 
of pre-historic race. Such methods of investi- 
gation are of the last ifmportance in dealing 
with the question of the primeval inhabitants 
of these Islands. If Dr. Thurnam’s well- 
known proposition—“ round barrows, round 
skulls”—should stand the test of further 
evidence, then one important step will have 
been gained in the region of mist and dark- 
ness, and the ground will be partially cleared 
for further advance in the right direction. As 


the matter stands at present, the term “ Celtic,” | 
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as applied to our round barrows, can only be 
received as provisional, for we know not, . 
strictly speaking, either by whom they were 
raised, or when they were raised. In point of 
fact, we have not yet arrived at the determina- 
tion of the shape of the ancient Celtic skull, 
therefore we are nét as yet in a position to 
make a dogmatic assertion in reference to the 
builders of these ancient burial-mounds. Of 
their very high antiquity there can be no pos- 
sible qnestion. The works of art found in 
them bespeak the rudeness and infancy of 
social life, and yet, so far as the tumuli of 
Dorset are concerned, they may be safely 
referred to the Bronze cra, for in a very few 
of them have bronze daggers and spear-heads 
been found. Strange to say, that even flint 
weapons were found but in a few instances 
deposited with the body or cinerary urn. 
There is this broad inference, which Mr. 
Warne insists on, and as we think on incon- 
trovertible grounds generally, that as there is 
no evidence of the influence of Roman art, 
either in the fictile vessels or metallic objects 
found in these tumuli, the custom of tumular 
interment had, so far as the Durotriges are 
concerned, ceased before the period of Caesar's 
invasion. ‘There is, indeed, one exceptional 
instance, which seems to contradict this in- 
ference, where a bronze dagger having an 
ivory handle was accompanied by an iron 
knife and spear-head, deposited in the same 
eyst. This tumulus presented other pecu- 
liarities which remove it from the category of 
the ordinary round barrow, so that there can 
be no hesitation in assigning it to a distinct 
origin and date: hence this solitary exception 
does not militate against the generalisation. 
Mr. Warne's book will fully repay the study 
of its contents; and it takes rank with the 
works of Hoare and Bateman. There are 
twelve folio plates, giving most admirably-en- 
graved sketches of a great pumber and variety 
of cinerary urns, and of the bronze weapons 
that have been found. The descriptive part is 
preceded by an introductory essay on the 
custom of tumular interments, which the author 
traces from its earliest historical mention, and 
through the different countries of the Old and 
and New Worlds. Here will be found most 
interesting information, lucidly arranged, and 
presenting some novel points in the illustration 
of this obscure subject. In conclusion, we 
hope that the goa of this important 
work will stimulate the archwologists of Dor- 
setshire to follow Mr. Warne’s example, and 
carry out further explorations in this promising. 
field of research ; so that the student of archaic 
anthropology may be enabled to compare the 
results derived from an examination of the 
Southern tumuli with those from the York- 
shire Wolds and the North; for it is only by 
cautious and accurate observation and com- 
ison of facts that any important scientific 
nowledge can be acquired, and the objects of 
Anthropological Science, in particular, can be 
advanced. 


GEOLOGICAL SKETCHES. 

Geological Sketches. By Louis Agassiz. 8vo. 

Triibner and Co.) . 
T E tendency to “ spread-eagleism” which 

Professor Agassiz displays in this work 
forcibly reminds us of the rather coarse illus- 
tration which the Vermont Yankee gives of 
the future state of America a hundred years 
hence. “ Stranger,” said the Yankee, “a 
hundred years hence, any well-informed 
citizen will take up the Gazetteer, and he will 
read the following article: ‘ A’merica—a con- 
tinent; it is bounded on the north by the 
Aurora Borealis, and on the south by the 
Zodiacal Light ; on the east by the rising sun, 
and on the west by the Day of Judgment; 
and the latest telegraphic information which 
you, Stranger, will receive of the U’nited 
States will be that they are Going It like 
Hell!” So far as bunkum goes to accelerate 
this desirable consummation, Professor Agassiz 
does his best : and we must not be blinded by 
the volubility of his oratory, or the extent of 
Space which his lucubrations cover, when we 
a the amount of positive work done by 
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We confess that we think the idea of Pro- 
fessor Agassiz, by which a series of successive 
“ word-pictures” are given of the chief 
characteristics of the various fossil strata, 
does not tend towards the advancement of a 
sound and safe geology. Rather, according to 
our interpretation, does it lead to a mistaken 
view as to the nature of the succession which 
has taken place in the world’s life system. 
Many of us were taught the division of all 
geological strata into various systems and 
periods, and we were also told—or at least the 
judicious enthymemes of our teacher led us to 
infer—that these strata were each terminated 
by a violent cataclysm, when the Deity 
appeared, like the gracioso in an old Spanish 
comedy, picked up tlie pieces of the shattered 
world, and kneaded them all together again. 
With many persons, such an idea of geology 
is almost a point of faith. The evidences of 
slow, gradual succession which practical geology 
affords us, especially in the tertiary series, do 
not always convince the cataclysmists. They 
have so little’ confidence in their subjective 
conception of Nature’s power, that they must 
be always finding her something todo. As 
the young child who reads a sensational novel 
desires to emulate the glories of the heroine, 
poison her third aunt’s second grandmother, 
and marry three husbands and a-half at one 
time, the sensational geologist is not satisfied 
unless he has some tic cataclysm which 
shall engulf all het ong cosmical phe- 
nomena in one avalanche of disorganisation. 
Accordingly, a programme so excitable and so 
spasmodic requires an efficient staff of super- 
numeraries to support it. To enhance the 
interest of the geological record, we have 
such interpolations as the Devonian age, 
which, in the hands of Professor Jukes, seems 
destined to adopt a more humble position in 
the scale of strata. And we have also—as 
imagination is, after all, purely an animal 
function—such wholly imaginary and factitious 
elements in classification as the “ Permian” 
rocks of Murchison—rocks whose claim to 
constitute a separate division in the geological 
record, has been settled by the illustrious 
Professor Geinitz, beyond all reach of cavil or 
suspicion. We have no reason to extend our 

ef in the duration of the geological record, 
while the discovery and application of the 
nee law of * homotaxis,”’ by De la Beche 
and Huxley, will lead observers to be a little 
cautious as to the absolute contemporaneity in 
time, between any two sets of strata, And 
now that the mineral formation, which last 
year evoked so much attention under the pre- 
tentious name of Eozoon, has, by the labours 
of Professors King and Rowney,been summarily 
degraded from its pinnacle, as a “ Nummulitic 
Foraminifer,” an tame ae proved to be 
merely a mineral crystallisation, a little less 
haste may, perhaps, be thought necessary by 
those geologists who, like the “death-and- 
fire-men” of the daily newspapers, have to 
cater for the excitable appetites of the half- 
educated public. Of course, a conscientious 
geologist can say in the year 1866 :— 

“Mid palates grown callous almost to disease, 
Who peppers the highest is surest to please.” 
We should not object to the “attic spice" of 
Professor Agassiz. West, the painter, we are 
figuratively told, “mixed his colours with 
brains.” We wish that Professor Agassiz, 
when painting his sketches, had mixed his 
with ae but the emetic liquid in which 
he has thought fit to dilute the present pro- 
duction. “ 6 

Professor Agassiz's auditory at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, doubtless inheriting the cae 
tions”of Cotton Mather, fulfil the ancient 
Puritan injunction of New England, “that no 
man should kiss his wife on the Sabbath Day.” 
This prohibition, however, only extended to 
one’s Own wife, and it was permitted, of course 
to kiss any one else’s wife. Still, the raw 
material on which Professor Agassiz had to 
work was, if prejudiced, if illiberal, certainly 
discreet. It surely had passed that stage of 
mental evolution ae oe aa von 
right from wrong, and the true from the false ; 
od ame does not think it beneath 

: passage :— 
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The carboniferous marshes were not without 

their reptilian inhabitants ; but they were reptiles 
of the lowest class, the so-called Amphibians. . . 
I am unable to present any figure of one of these 
ancient reptiles, as they are found in so imperfect 
a state of preservation that no plates have been 
made from them. 
A Transatlantic geologist may well say, “Save 
me from my friends!” When Dr. Dawson, 
after years of labour, has not only described 
the osseous structure of Hylonomus, Hylerpeton, 
and Dendrerpeton, but has published plates, 
in which restorations of some of the species are 
given; when a most successful plaster model 
of the little tree-lizard (Dendrerpeton), we 
believe, by Mr. Waterhouse Hawkins, stands 
in the tea-room of the London Geological 
Society ; when Goldfuss has figured the Arche- 
gosaurus of the German tertiaries with a 
beauty and accuracy which leaves the daubs 
of the Poissons Fossiles far below it; we are 
a little surprised to read a sentence alike so 
arrogant and so inaccurate. To depreciate 
the labours of a contemporary and a neighbour, 
Dr. Dawson, is an act for which the motive 
may be perfectly conceivable, and on which we, 
not being Americans, need offer no comment. 
But to betray such hopeless ignorance of the 
state of contemporary palxontology in England 
and Germany is a slip which no adopted 
countryman of Sam Slick should make... Our 
*“ American cousins” value ’cuteness above all 
things. ‘They will not mind whether Professor 
Agassiz depreciates the literary property of 
this or that American; but should he again 
betray such ignorance of the state of European 
science, he may run a risk of being displaced 
from his present popular position, which, in a 
country of such rapid revolutions as America, 
could be speedily performed. 

That contemptuous style, which by a short 
and curt dismissal, tends to cast a slur upon 
the labours of more able anatomists than him- 
self, is liberally employed by Professor Agassiz. 
We shall select a specimen. Hesays:— 

It is also my opinion that the remains of a 
feathered animal recently found in the Solenhofen 
lithographic limestone, and believed to be a bird by 
some naturalists, do not belong to a genuine bird, 
but to one of those synthetic types before alluded 
to, in which reptilian structure is combined with 
certain bird-like features. 

We shall not so far carry microscopical 
analysis as to inquire what may be the value 
of Professor Agassiz’s opinion on a question 
affecting fossil ornithology ; but we regret that 
such a passage should have been penned after 
the promulgation of Professor Owen’s memoir, 
read before the Royal Society of London in 
1862, and in which the ornithic nature of 
Archeopteryx was placed ig any doubt. 
It is all very well for Mr. Harry Seeley to 
advocate the creation of anew class (Saurornia) 
to include these synthetic types. Mr. Seeley 
has an amount of acquaintance with his subject, 
which may warrant his promulgation of 
doctrines, which however eccentric they may 
be, certainly rest on sound knowledge and 
practical experience. Professor Agassiz has 
no such claims on our submissive acquiescence. 
We wish that, before penning such an exceed- 
ingly feeble expression of the inadequacy of 
his mind to deat with the complex problems 
afforded by the osteology of the higher verte- 
brates, he had visited the British Museum, 
and inspected the slab of Solenhofen lime- 
stone, containing the remains of Arch@opteryz. 
If such a course was not open to him, at least 
he might have studied the elementary skeleton 
characters of birds, reptiles, and fishes, in 
some popular manual, which might have been 
mis a la portée of his infantile comprehension. 

Our “Uncle Sam” has founded a great 
Republic. He has spread thereon schools (we 


pardon—educational seminaries) over the : 


length and breadth of the Iand. The teach- 
ings of Natural Science are perhaps heard 
more forcibly in America than in the academies 
of the Old World. But what good result can 
follow, unless more diligent care is exercised 
in the selection of the teachers, we cannot 
conceive. The United States, during its 


infancy, may have had some excuse which 
led to the employment of a class of ignorant 
| or half-educated men, such as usually form the 
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scholastic element in countries which are only 
artially civilised. Such an excuse exists no 
onger; and we trust to see the time when 
students in New England will receive instruc- 
tion far more destined to create real workers 
in geology than the elementary and inaccurate 
compilation which it has been our duty to 
notice. ; 








BRITISH BIRDS. 


A iy of British Birds. Compiled 
and edited by E. Newman, F.L.S. §8vo, 
pp. xxiv.—400. 12s. (Van Voorst). 


d eer volume, by the able editor of the 
* Zoologist,” is a reprint of the whole of 
Colonel Montagu’s ‘ Ornithological Diction- 
ary,” “ Supplement,” and “ Appendix,” with 
which are incorporated the descriptions of the 
species added to our lists from the publication 
of the original work in 1813 to the present 
year. The publications on this beautiful part 
of animated nature, which have appeared since 
those of Montagu’s, are as varied and exten- 
sive as they are instructive. Among these 
may be mentioned “ Selby’s Illustrations of 
British Ornithology,” which admirably records 
twenty-four species new to Britain; and 
Yarrell’s ‘* History of British Birds,” in the 
three editions of which (the third appeared in 
1856) no less than fifty-nine additions were 
made to the number of species described by 
Selby, and eighty-three to those described by 
Montagu. During the lapse of the last ten 
years as many as twenty-three species have 
been added to those previously recorded as 
British, chiefly through the medium of the 
“ Zoologist.” In so far as regards these 
additions, which are not included in any 
systematic work, the publication of the 
“Dictionary” has certainly advanced Orni- 
thological Science; but, in other respects, the 
work is behind the day, and this is intimated 
in the Editorial Preface in the following 
terms :—‘“‘ I have taken nothing from the text 
of the original work, and I have added 
scarcely anything of my own; in no instance 
have I overlaid the original with my own 
observations, altered the author’s obvious 
meaning to suit my own views, or. attempted 
to controvert his assertions because at variance 
with my own more limited experience.” 
This modesty on the part of the editor is not 
commendable: with many men it would have 
implied inability or laziness, but admiration 
for his great predecessor must be accepted in 
justification of the course followed by Mr. 
Newman. 

Though the habits of most birds were well 
known to Montagu, yet the knowledge of them 
has become more exact and accurate, and 
especially those of many of our Northern 
species. Surely the highly improbable and 
oft-repeated statement, that Hematopus Ostra- 
legus feeds on the oyster, might have been 
amended, about which we are’ informed, at 
page 226, that “‘ Their principal food is marine 
insects and shell-fish, and from their adroitness 
in getting at an oyster they have taken this 
name y wow catcher). ‘This, however, can 
only be done when the shells are partly open ; 
it is then the bill is inserted to kill the 
oyster.” Now, the oyster-catcher is not a 
catcher of oysters, for it feeds on marine 
crustaceans and worms (not insects), and 
adroitly removes the limpet from its place of 
attachment. If the bird could reach the 
oyster by diving, which would be necessary, — 
as that mollusc is always submerged, and 
insert its beak between the open valves (not 
shells), it is clear that it would be held prisoner 
by the closing of the same, and so meet its 
death. 

The great defect of this work is the arrange- 
ment of the descriptions, &c., of the species 
under the English names; a feature which is 
much to be regretted, and also belongs to some 
other English works on Natural History. 
The absurd, unscientific, and vernacular names 
are here placed foremost, and the Latin or 
systematic ones are aay added as accessories, 
instead of being exclusively as they 
ought to be. By this means the value of the 

| work as one of reference on systematic Orni- 
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thology is materially reduced. ‘Fhe defect 
would have been lessened by a good index of 
the Latin names, and a synopsis of the genera 
under ordinal groups. 

Typographical delinquencies are repeated in 
this edition ; the technical names should have 
been printed in italics. 








Little Experiments, for Little Chemists. By 
Wm. Henry Coaleim, F.C.S., London. (Allman.) 
—It will be a comfort to the parents of precocious 
children to have a book, by the aid of which the 
youthful enquirers may make chemical experiments, 
without the risk of having holes burnt in the 
dining room table, or untimely deflagration of the 
baby. The most troublesome Master Jacky who 
ever afflicted the soul of a nurse during his holi- 
days, could hardly do much harm with the material 
Mr. Coaleim describes, unless he swallowed the 
corrosive sublimate, or anointed his sister’s head 
with dilute sulphuric acid, and from such escapades, 
it is, of course, easy to keep him. A number of 
simple experiments, none of them dangerous, are 
described clearly and accurately, and to a great 
many boys the book will form a treasure. 





Outline Facts of Chemistry, with Exercises. In- 
tended chiefly for the Pupils in Government Science 
Classes. By T. Ward, F.C.S., Teacher of 
Chemistry at the Mechanics’ Institution, Bolton, 
and the Athenzum, Bury. 8vo., pp. 202. 2s. 6d. 
(Simpkin, Marshall and Co.)—Mr. Ward has 
given us a clear well arranged and altogether 
creditable little book. Le has condensed a great 
deal of matter into a small space, and what is of 
even more importance in an elementary work, he 
has in nearly every case selected the right facts to 
include and to reject. He has adopted the new 
notation throughout, and although his formule are 
not in the very latest fashion, yet they are generally 
accurate, which is more than we can say of some 
pretentious treatises. The most important defect 
is the very imperfect account of the atomicity of 
the elements, and its influence in determining the 
constitution of their compounds. This gives the 
formulz, in many cases, a more empirical character 
than~they need possess. The book is neatly got 
up, and is very cheap. It will be of great use to 
teachers. 





Familiar Lectures on Scientific Subjects. By 
Sir J. F. W. Herschel, Bart. (Strahan.)—What- 
ever Sir John Herschel speaks or writes is every- 
In these 
familiar lectures we not only find some of the 
well-known and most remarkable results of pure 
science told in a clear and elegant manner, but 
also much that is new to science and hitherto un- 
published, except in the pages of “ Good Words,” 
where. these “ lectures,” for the most part, first 
appeared. Here the wisest philosopher will find 
something new and interesting, and the unscien- 
tific reader need not be deterred, for the lectures 
were first delivered to a village andience in a 
school-house, near Sir John Herschel’s residence, 
The attempt to make villagers understand modern 





views about volcanoes and earthquakes, about the 





sun and about comets, has necessarily induced 
simplicity. The other papers are chiefly on 
Light, and there is the dialogue on atoms, which 
is now printed for the third time. 


An Elementary Treatise on Heat. By Balfour 
Stewart, F.R.S., &c. (Macmillan.)—We are glad 





to see the publishers of the “ Clarendon Series ” 
are not neglecting the claims of physical science. 
Through the exertions and the reasoning, first of 


Davy and Rumford, then of Mayer and Seguin, 
but chiefly through the laborious researches of 
Joule, the science of heat has been lifted from the 
vague region of imponderable fluids—where mag- 
netism and electricity are still suffered to rest—to 
the exact realm of mechanics ; thus attaining the 
precision’ of optics or hydrostatics now being 
called by the worthier name of thermoiics. On 
account of this exactness in its theoretical explan- 
ations and also the importance of its practical 
applications, thermotics is perhaps the best fitted 
of all the branches of physical science for giving 
that training to the mind which is derived from a 
grasp of scientific principles and a knowledge of 
scientific facts. Hence we think that the orga- 
nising secretary or the publisher of this series of 
text-books has done wisely in giving pre-emi- 
nence to the science of Heat, and moreover has 
done well in selecting Mr. Stewart for its ex- 
pounder. The work is an admirable -one, just 
suited for the purpose for which it was intended, 
and supplies what has long been a real and 





‘pressing want with students and many others. It 
is full’ of facts, put together with the logical 


precision and conciseness which we should expect 


from its author. The latest discoveries are intro- 
duced ; e.g. the recent conversion, by Professor 
Tyndall, of invisible into visible rays is mentioned, 
but we are surprised at the entire omission of the 
name “calorescence” which has been given to 
this phenomenon : this will doubtless be introduced 
in a second edition, for its terms are the definition 
of a science. The book has evidently been com- 
piled with the most laborious care, and has made 
accessible and significant many of the results of 
scientific investigations hitherto scattered through- 
out original memoirs. The last part is especi- 
ally valuable, and gathers into a small compass 
the principal results of recent researches on 
the transmutation of energy. The definition 
and measurement of temperature is examined in 
the concluding section, in which the author shows 
“that on all accounts the air thermometer would 
seem to be the preferable means of measuring 
temperature.” There is a very extensive table of 
the pressure of aqueous vapour, and a copious index 
appended to the book. 





REPORTS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


GroGRAPHICAL.— Monday,12th.—The President 
(Sir R. I. Murchison), in opening the Session, 
gave a resumé of some of the more important 
papers which are to be read to the meetings, and a 
sketch of recent events of Geographical interest, 
The Society had not a brilliant discovery to com- 
mence the Session with, as last year, when Sir 
Samuel Baker delighted the meeting with his 
account of his journey to the Albert Nvanza, nor 
had they so exciting a subject in prospect as that 
of M. du Chaillu’s narrative of his last effort to 
penetrate into Equatorial Africa. But the inde- 
fatigable Livingstone, was advancing beyond the 
Rovuma River, in Eastern Africa, towards Lake 
Nyassa, in good health and spirits. The true 
watershed of Central Africa might be determined 
by this undaunted traveller; whether Lake Tan- 
ganyika be connected or not, on the north, with 
the Albert Nyanza and the Nile. With regard to 
the search for the supposed survivors of the 
wreck of the St. Abds, held captive in Somali- 
land, recent news had been received to the effect 
that white men were probably living in the 
interior, and a reward of £100 for the safe 
delivery of each European had been offered to a 
native emissary. The most important of the 
papers the Society had lately received related to 
Asia, and especially to the imperfectly-known 
regions of Central Asia, One of those was to be 
read and commented on by Sir Henry Rawlinson. 
Other papers of great interest related to South 
America. One of these was by Mr. W. Chandless, 
who received the Victoria Medal last Session for 
his exploration of the Puris river, and who, 
having made a second voyage up the river and 
explored its most important tributary, the Aquiry, 
has returned to England. A second paper on the 
rivers of Caravaya, in Southein Peru, by Don 
Antonio Raimondy, the fruit of the three years’ 
investigations, was interesting, as tending to the 
solution of the problem of the ultimate course of 
that mysterious stream the “ Madre de Dios.” As 
regards the North Polar een notwithstand- 
ing the want of success which the Council of the 
Society met with last year in endeavouring to 
induce the Board of Admiralty to send out a 
scientific expedition, the endeavour would be 
persevered in with the present Government. It 
would be his duty to strive to realize a North 
Polar Survey. The Leichhardt search was now 
resumed, under a new leader, Mr. Campbell, In 
conclusion, Sir Roderick drew attention to the com- 
pletion of the Speke Memorial, placed in Kensing- 
ton Gardens, and to the approaching event of 
the uncovering of Mr. Noble’s fine statue of Sir 
John Franklin, which took place last Thursday, 

“On the Recent Journey of Mr. W. H. John- 
son from Leh, in Ladakh, to Khotan, in Chinese 
Tartary,” by Sir Henry C. Rawlinson, M.P.—Mr. 
Johnson was born and bred in India, and having 
received his education in one of the hill-stations, 
was very early engaged on the Great Trigono- 
metrical Survey, and instructed by. Sir Andrew 
Scott Waugh and other officers of the Survey. It 
was whilst carrying out the survey to the extreme 
northern limits of the territory of the Maharajah 
of Cashmere that he was enabled, at the invitation 
of the Khan of Khotan, to perform this remark- 
able service. The city of Ilchi or Khotan had not 
been visited by an European except Marco Polo, 
Benedict Goez, and a few Jesuit missionaries in 
the last century. It is important as being in the 


line of one of the great commercial routes between 
Russia, India, and China. The brothers Schlagin- 
tweit had advanced from the Karakorum, as far as 
Pushia, a few miles to the south of Ilchi, but did 
not reach the city. In ancient times Ilchi was the 
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high place of the Buddhist religion in Central 
Asia, and in the fourteenth century some Chinese 
pilgrims found fourteen convents in the city, each 
of them containing 3,000 devotees. Till within 
the last few years the country had been in the 

ion of the Chinese; but, owing to the 


_ possessi 
shock which the empire had received Crores the 


war with England, the whole of these 
states had risen in rebellion, and thrown off the 
Chinese yoke, The neighbouring city of Yarkand 
is at present in a state of anarchy, and Mr. John- 
son gave an amusing account of the offer which 
the principal inhabitants had made to him whilst 
at Iichi to take possession of the place on behalf 
of the English. This state of things had pro- 
duced a favourable opportunity for yo up 
relations, especially commercial, with these Tur- 
kestan states; and the Khan of Khotan, having 
formerly travelled through India and become an 
admirer of British rule, had shown himself most 
anxious to cultivate trade with us. The difficulty 
of communication between India and Central Asia 
had hitherto been not merely physical, but 
political ; and a great obstacle still exists in the 
right maintained by the Maharajah of Cashmere, 
whose territory lies to the south, and includes the 
mountain passes into Turkestan, of levying transit 
duties ; these are so high that they almost paralyse 
commerce. Mr. Johnson describes a road, practi- 
cable for wheeled carriages throughout the year, 
which passes from Ilchi into India, to the east of 
the Maharajah’s dominions, The road is called 
the Polu road, and crosses a depression in the 
Kuen Lun Chain, through Rudok, towards the 
south. On the more direct route taken by Mr. 
Johnson, the passes were from 15,000 to 18,000 
feet above the sea-level, and an elevated plateau 
had to be crossed, about 16,000 feet high, oceupy- 
ing several days’ journey, 
rd Strangford said the report of Mr. Johnson 
was one of the most important papers ever pre- 
sented to the Society. e political information 
brought by him was most a it was that of 
the complete break-up of the Chinese empire in 
Central Asia, All these countries—formerly Chi- 
nese Turkestan—have thrown over the Chinese 
yoke, and now are eagerly offering to enter into 
commercial relations with the rest of the world, 
especially with India. These countries are essen- 
tially Turkish, and those only who were familiar 
with the Turkish language, and had conversed 
like himself with the half wild travellers from 
Central Asia—to be seen always at Constantinople 
—could realise the fact of the wide extent of 
country occupied LS this people, all speaking the 
same language. e true ferra incognita of Cen- 
tral Asia now lay to the east of Ichi, and between 
there and China proper, along the northern boun- 
daries of Tibet, e - sical character even of 
this wide region is entirely unknown tous. The 
resent revolution in Central a a to 
fim to be connected with a wide-s Mahom- 
medan movement to throw off the Chinese yoke, 
In answer to questions from Mr, J. Crawfurd 
regarding the products of Chinese Turkestan 
available for commerce, Sir Henry Rawlinson read 
the enumeration of the productions of Khotan, 
given in Mr. Johnson’s report. These include 
gold, silver, and various other metals, jade, coal, 
cereals, cotton, and fine wool. Since their inde- 
dence the trade of the 
n completely closed, so they are anxious to 
receive products from indiay including ton and all 
other articles formerly ed China. 
The chief commercial object of the Russians in 
advancing into Western Turkestan was cotton. 
He believed that the Chinese power in Central 
Asia was so much broken, that it would eventually 
have to retire within the Great Wall. 





Tne Rorat Arcnzo.ocicaL,—Friday, Nov. 2. 
—The Very Rev. Canon Rock in the Chair. 

This was the first meeting of the 
After adverting to = —— of the late Con- 
gress in London, the irman expressed 
deep regret at finding himself in the position he 
occupied, inasmuch as it was owing to the great 
logs they had sustained in the death of the Marquis 
Camden. He was sure the meeting would 
him in the expression of his profound grief at that 
event. While the late Marquis was ever ready, 
and able, to appreciate highly the value of archmwo- 
logical studies, he continued always to put himself 
forward only asa learner. Ever most courteous 
and kind to all, he was especially so to the members 
and friends of the Institute. “—— so often had 
the pleasure of witnessing, he presided very . 
larly at their meetings, and he was most attentive 
to all the interests of the mye His last public 
act in connection with them, he few days Veleee 
his decease, had been to obtain Her Majesty's 
mission to prefix the word “ Royal” to title: 
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As to the vacancy in the office of President, pro- 
duced by this sad event, the Council had fallen back 
og their valued friend, Lord Talbot de Malahide, 
Ww. 


he had good reason to hope would resume ° 


for a time the office he had formerly so well filled. 
On this occasion that office would be no sinecure, 
inasmuch as the President of the Institute would 
be an ex officio member of the Council for the 
Paris Exhibition next year. As regards that 
ibition, our French friends were taking a leaf 
out of our book, and there would be a “ Loan 
Exhibition,” similar to that which obtained such 
fair fame at South Kensington. 

A paper “On some recent discoveries of the 
Roman Period, in the Parish of Bathwick, Bath,” 
was then read by the Rev. H. M. Scarth. In August 
last, a pit was dug in the grounds of the Bath 
Proprietory College, to obtain gravel for the College 

s. At about ten feet from the surface, two 
stone coffins were found, in one of which was the 
skeleton of a man, in the other that of a horse’s head. 
Unfortunately, no one was present to make any 
very accurate observations, and, the work being by 
contract, the remains were quickly covered up again. 
Dr. Rock noticed the ancient belief that the horse 
conveyed the body of the deceased to the banks of 
the Styx, over which Charon ferried him. In 
England the horse of a deceased noble was often 
made an offering to the Church, 


Colonel A. e Fox gave an account of 
the objects exhibited by him, and which had 
been found at a at depth in the vicinity 


of the old London Wall. They had been brought 
to light in the course of excavations made for 
the extension of a wool warehouse, in “ London 
Wall,” about 40 yards south of the pavement, 
on the site of the Wall, and within the enclosure 
of Roman London. At 16 feet in depth gravel 
was found, overlaid by an irregular deposit of 
peat, upon which was the made earth and 
modern rubbish, Stumps of oak piles were found 
all over the area excavated—sometimes in rows, 
sometimes in clusters, They seem to have been 
squared and pointed withthe axe, and driven 
through the peat into the gravel, doubtless to sup- 
port structures built upon them. In the peat the 
objects exhibited were found at various depths, 
either singly or collected in refuse heaps, like the 
“kitchen-middens” of the North, e bulk of 
these heaps consisted of shells of oysters and other 
fish, mixed with pottery, bones of animals, and 
miscellaneons objects. Nearly all the bones were 
broken, and many were split lengthwise, as if for 
extracting the marrow. Among them are bones 
of the horse, the wild goat, the wild boar, the red 
deer, the bos ifrons, and the roebuck. The 
miscellaneous objects comprise bone handles, 
skates, and implements, a hatchet of iron, iron 
knives, bronze pins, fragments of pottery and large 
tiles, and coins of various dates, Colonel Fox 
was not able to speak positively of the different 
levels at which these objects were found, but the 
bones were all in the peat, from the level of the 
iles to within 9 feet of the surface. The pottery 
undoubtedly Roman, very like that of the Up- 
church marshes, or the coarser kind worked in 
London. On a fragment is the mark of MACRI- 
NUS. The occurrence of this crags with the 
more primitive remains, makes the elucidation of 
this curious deposit somewhat difficult, and, in the 
discussion which ensued, further information was 
hoped for. It was suggested that these might be 
vestiges of the ancient British inhabiting the 
marshy tracts round London, who were undisturbed 
by their conquerors. 

A Paper by the Rev. Canon Trollope, on “ The 
Maladery, or House of Lepers, near Lincoln,” 
with a notice of a remarkable sepulchral slab 
found on the site, was then read.—Mr. E. Smirke, 
Vice-Warden of the Stannaries, who had lately 
brought the er of the lepers before the insti- 
tute, mentioned that some documents had lately 
been printed referring to a similar establishment 
in Cornwall, by which it appeared that about 200 
years ago the Court of Chancery had settled the 
revenues of that house upon the general hospital 
of the county, directing a preference to be given to 
lepers, and that an eminent living physician had 
signified his imteution to turn the privilege to 
account, thereby raising an important legal ques- 
tion, which was now under consideration. The 
disease was stated to be more general than usually 
supposed. 

A Picture-Map of Palestine, in which the Hol 
City, with its domed buildings, is Pica tee es | 
large woodcut of rude execution, probably Italian, 
the chief feature being a representation of the 
Holy City.—A coarsely-emblazoned sheet of parch- 
ment, being a Hebrew ae settlement, pro- 
bab ed; and several Hebrew charms and 

written on parchment, and rudely embla- 
zoned, were exhibited by the Rev. J. Chester. 

Drawings of ancient cannon in the Museum of 
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the Society of Antiquaries, Edinburgh, were 
exhibited by J.’ E. Lee, Esq., of Caerleon. 
Mr. J. Hewitt remarked that the oldest of these 
cannon represented is of the 15th century type, 
with a core of longitudinal staves, round which 
hoops of iron have been shrunk, leaving a space 
for the “chamber.” A wooden handle is fixed 
over a spike to direct the fire. The four guns 
arranged as an “orgue” are of Swedish con- 
struction of the time of Gustavus-Adolphus, with 
a core of metal overlapped with cord and leather. 
They are mentioned in Turner’s “ Pallas Armata” 
as very useful from their lightness. 
examples of the “orgue” are to be found in the 
Royal Artillery Museum at Woolwich. 

Mr. W. Bernhard Smith exhibited an Indian 
“puttah,” or gauntlet sword, the “tolingen” 
blade having a hilt of steel plated with silver in 
the form of an elephant’s head armed for battle ; 
also fragments of a privy coat of defence or mail, 
probably Venetian, circa a.p. 1500. The forma- 
tion is of small plates of steel in rows, over- 
lapping each other. Each plate is rivetted through 
the coat, which was often of velvet, the heads of 
the rivets looking like studs or spangles. Between 
the rows of plate are strips of fine chain mail. 
Such coats are often depicted in the portraits of 
the time. Mr. Smith also exhibited a woodman’s 
axe with bullet marks, one of which had per- 
forated the iron ; also a finely-worked rosary in 
silver, with a pendent Latin cross, on which was a 
“puzzle” inscription. The workmanship was pro- 
bably Ruthenian. 

Mr. J. Henderson exhibited another example of 
the Indian puttah, with a fine Italian blade, and 
the hilt of brass in the form of a tiger’s head, 
finely worked. This weapon has an interesting 
story attached to it as having been carried by a 
sepoy, Ruggoneth Sookul, when protecting Captain 
Gordon, of the 6th Native Infantry, in the late 
mutiny at Allahabad, and by whom that officer’s 
life was saved. 

Mr. J. Yates produced a copy of the photograph 
of a remarkable Greek inscription on a marble 
arch at Saloniki, which justifies the reading 


“ @wodtrapxac” insActs XVII. 6-8, about which 
there has been much difference of opinion. 





Gro.tocicaLt.—November, ¥.—Protessor A. C* 
Ramsay, F.R.S., in the chair. The Rev. W. 
Gover, Saltley College, Birmingham, was elected 
a Fellow. 

“On some remains of large Dinosaurian 
Reptiles from the Stormberg Mountains, South 
Africa.” By Prof. T. H. Huxley, F.R.S. The 
specimen more particularly described in this paper, 
is a portion of a right femur, 254 inches long, so 
that the entire femur may be safely assumed to 
have exceeded 30 inches in length. The peculiar 
form of the bone, and the characters and position 
of the trochanters, leave no doubt of the Dino- 
saurian affinities of the reptile to which it belonged 
which must have been comparable in point of size 
to its near allies, the Megalosaurus and the 
y seas ape To the former of these it possesses the 
closest affinity, but differs in the proportional 
size and form of its trochanters, and in its much 
heavier proportions; and the author proposes for 
it the name Euskelosaurus Brownii. A portion of 
the distal end of a femur indicating another genus 
of large-sized Dinosaurian reptiles was also de- 
scri the characters yielded being sufficient to 
pore that it belongs to another genus than Euske- 

osaurus. 


“Additional Notes on the grouping of the 
rocks of North Devon and West Somerset,” By 
J. Beete Jukes, F.R.S.—Commencing with the 
country around Wiveliscombe, near which place 
Sir H. De la Beche had indicated an east and 
west fault of small extension on the maps of the 
Geological Survey, Mr. Jukes described the rocks 
of the district reaching from that place north-west 
to the Brendon Hills, and westwards to Dulverton, 
including the valley of the T'one, more to the 
south. The observations made during his several 
journeys were given in detail by the author; and 
the principle conclusions at which he had arrived 
in consequence were stated to be the following:— 
(1) There are three areas of Old Red-Sandstone 
in this region, namely, a, The Quantock Hills; 
5, the Porlock, Minehead, and Dunster area; and 
c, The Morte Bay and Wiveliscombe ridge. (2) 
Each of these masses of Old Red Sandstone dips 
under a great mass of Carboniferous slate. (3) 
The Coal-measures, the Carboniferous slate, and 
the Old Red Sandstone of Devon are contempo- 
raneous with the Coal-measures, Carboniferous 
Lime-stome, and the Old Red Sandstone to the 
north of the Bristol Channel. (4) That if the 
great fault which the author believes to exist be 
proved to be absent, his other conclusions will not 
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be altogether vitiated, for the red rocks of Porlock 
and Dunster may then be taken as the top of the 
true Old Red Sandstone lying underneath a great 
thickness of Carboniferous slate. 





CaMBRIDGE PurILosopHicAL.—A paper was 
read by Mr. H. G. Seeley, F.G.S. :—1. Bhe laws 
which have determined the distribution of Life and 
of Rocks. The author observed that in all denu- 
dation, whether marine or subaerial and fluviatile, 
the crystalline rocks which underwent this process, 
were again deposited in the following order:—(1.) 
Sand—(2.) Clay—(3.) Limestone; the second over- 
lapping and appearing at the junction to be super- 
pend to the first, and the third to the second. 
Hence these deposits, which at first sight appeared 
to be successive, might in reality be contempo- 
raneous. Again, deposits were commonly assumed 
to be contemporaneous when they contained the 
same fossils ; but upheaval and depression would 
cause the fauna of any locality to move ; so that 
remains of the same species might be deposited 
necessarily in different deposits. He also con- 
sidered species to be re-transmutable, and to be 
affected by the physical conditions under which 


the animal was living. Therefore he maintained _ 


that strata could not be identified by these means, 
but by discovering the physical conditions under 
which they were deposited, and by other methods. 
II. Onthe Potton Sands.—Applying these princi- 
ples to the Potton Sands of Bedfordshire, he con- 
sidered that the lower deposits were of the same 
age as the Portland sands of the South of England ; 
the middle fossiliferous seams of the age of the 
Purbeck beds; and the upper deposits of the 
Lower Green sand. 








MEETINGS FOR NEXT WEEK. 





MONDAY. 

Roya Asiatic, 3.—‘ The Hymns of the Gaupayanas,” and 
“ The Legend of King Asamati,” by Professor Max Muller. 

TUESDAY. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL, 8.—1. “ Report on the Anthropological 
Papers read at the British Association at Nottingham,” by 
Mr. C. Carter Blake.—2. “‘ Report on the Opening of the 
Manchester Anthropological Society,” by Rev. Dunbar J. 
Heath.—3. “ Report on Scandinavian Museums,” by Mr. 
Higgins.—4, “Report on Belgian Bone Caves,” by Mr. C. 
Carter Blake. 

ENGINEERS, 8.—1. Renewed Discussion—* Steam Power on 
Canals.”—2, “Smelting Copper Ores in Australia,” by J. 
L. Morgan. 

ETHNo.LocicaL, 8.—1, ‘On the Skull of a Patagonian,” by 
Prof. Huxley.—2. “On the Zulu and other Caffre ‘Tribes of 
Natal,” by Dr. Mann.—3. “On the Ethnological Results of 
the Arabian Conquest of Spain,” by John Crawfurd, Esq., 
President. 

STATISTICAL, 8.—1. “ Review of Professor Rogers’ History of 
Prices, A.D. 1259 to 1400,” by William Newmarch, F.R.S.-~ 
2. “On Railway Extension and its Results,” by R. D. 
Baxter, M.A. 

WEDNESDAY. : 

Roya Society or LiTeraTure, 8.30—‘‘ On a Greek Inscrip- 
tion from Mytilene,” &c., &c., by T. C. Newton, Esq. 

THURSDAY. 

RoyrAt, 8.30. ; 

ZOoLocicaL, 8.30.—1. “On the Structure of the genus Jnia,’ 
by Mr. Flower.—2. “On the Fishes of Central America,’ 
by Dr. Giinther. And other Papers. 

FRIDAY. 

GroLoaicaL,—l1. 
Secondary Age in New South Wales,” by Rev. W. B. 
Clarke.—2. “On the Madreporaria of the Infra-liassic 
Beds of South Wales,” by Dr. P. Martin Duncan.—3. “On 
the Structure of the Limuloide,” by Mr. Henry Woodward. 
—4. “ Geological Description of the First Cataract, Upper 
Egypt,” by Mr. J.C. Hawkshaw.—5. “ On some Echino- 
dermata from the Cretaceous Rocks of Sinai,” by Dr. P. 
Martin Duncan. 

QueKketr Microscorican Crus, 8.—“ Some Remarks on 
Different Kinds of Podurz,” by Mr. S. J. McIntire. 


re 


MR. CAVE THOMAS’S GREAT ALTAR 


PICTURE. 

Tuis noble work, which is intended to adorn 
Christ Church, Marylebone, over which the 
scholarly Llewelyn Davis presides as rector, is 
fast approaching completion. The vehicle em- 
ployed is a preparation of wax, and the style is at 
once severe and graceful, and embodies our notion 
of what sacred art ought to be. In sacred allegory, 
indeed, we do not remember anything in the Eng- 
lish School to equal it, and “we are glad to see that 
so high an authority as the Belgian Art-Journal 
is of a like opinion. The passage of Scripture 
which the artist illustrates is to this effect : “ And 
when He had ascended on high, He sent them 
gifts.” ° The Saviour is represented as the en- 
throned and majestic centre, from whom the 
exodus-of good gifts doth proceed. ‘On either side 
of the throne, a group of angels goes forth, piercing 
the darkness covering the earth, and eac angel 
bears in its hand the-insignia of its special mission 
and gifts to fallen humanity. The ggg es the 
right is composed of Power, Health, Beauty, 
and Plenty ; on the left, Faith, Wisdom, Justice, 
and Honour. The work is thirty-five feet long, 
will occupy the lunette over the altar, and rest 
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upon a deep cornice, the frieze of which will con- 
iain another long picture representing our crucified 
Saviour extended on the rock of Calvary. This 
work is mantled in gloom, and will strongly con- 
trast with the golden glory of the background of 
the lunette, and with the divine radiancy of our 


Lord and his Angels. 


THE SUFFOLK STREET WINTER 
EXHIBITION. 


Tne extensive and commodious rooms belonging 
to the Society of British Artists were never filled 
with a more varied and interesting collection of 

ictures than that which the enterprise of Mr. 

allis has brought together. Water colour and 
oil are equally represented, and some of the most 
famous studios of Belgium and France have 
helped to augment and distinguish the exhibition. 
To the untravelled Briton, whether artist or art 
lover, this is an undoubted advantage ; the appre- 
ciative faculty is enlarged ; the taste corrected and 
chastened ; and, above all, the pride of insularity 
is jostled out of him, and he becomes sensible of 
breathing a freer air and looking round oma wider 
horizon. Such healthy and elevating pleasure 
comes doubly grateful to us inasmuch as it comes 
in the damp dead months of our melancholy 
winter. 

In last week’s impression we signified our belief 
that the many winter exhibitions now open were 
simply the measure of the monetary solvency of 
the country ; and in looking round the gallery 
under consideration our faith is strengthened ; for 
the number of pictures marked “ Sold,” varying 
in price from eight guineas to eight hundred, is so 
great as to call forth the astonishment of those 
who but cursorily consider such things. 

In this “ Twelfth Annual Winter Exhibition,” 
then, there are some five hundred works and of 
these a hundred and fifty are water-colour draw- 
ings. They fill the north-west room which the 
visitor first enters, and, to many, these drawings 
would form an interesting exhibition of themselves, 
Such men as F. W. Topham, J. D. Watson, 
Birket Foster, E. Duncan, Walter Goodall, H. 
Tidey, G. H. Boughton, C. Stanfield, R.A., P. 
Creswick, R.A., Carl Haag and Fredk. Taylor will 
always, to use a theatrical phrase, fill both the 
house and the treasury. Then among the lesser 
names we find J. Sherrin with his delicious fruit, 
Mrs. Duffield with her lovely flowers, and Miss 8S. 
S. Warren, and C. Smith with their quiet glimpses 
of river sides. The name of Madrazo is new to 
us here, but whoever will examine his “ One of 
the Council of Ten,” 122, and his “ Arquebusier,” 
135, will see that there is vigour in his drawing 
and strength in his colour. There is a little 
anomaly, by-the-bye, in Rosa Bonheur’s clever 
drawing of “ ‘Phe Highland Shepherd,” 56. It is 
not that there is a slight dash of the retired drill- 

. sergeant about him, for the Highland Scot in 
common with the Frenchman, has a jaunty and 
semi-military air when things are going all right 
with him; but that the shepherd walks at the 
head of his flock instead of at their tail. There 
is no breed of Highland sheep that we know of 
that would, like their kindred of Spain and Italy, 
follow the shepherd. Even when starving among 
the snows of Ross and Sutherland they must be 
driven into the Lowlands. for food and shelter. 
We are aware that Rosa Bonheur made many 
valuable studies when in the North, but she has 
failed to netice that the cantankerous nature of 
the Highland beastie necessitates driving, not 
leading. 

Coming into the north-east room, the first picture 
whose artistic merits attract the eye, is Mrs. Rob- 
binson’s “ Rosalind,” 195. The figure is posed 
with remarkable grace, and the pervading dark 
green tone of the picture harmonizes well with the 
Sweet pensiveness of Rosalind’s face. From one 
whose drawing is so facile and correct, whose 
fancy is so suggestive, and whose colouring is so 
subdued and yet so fresh, we have much to expect, 
and we would respectfully suggest to the artist, 
that the time has arrived for the making of bolder 
ventures, and that she may safely trust herself to 
~- , Wider and more varied canvas. Mr. John 
Ritchie’s “ King’s Camp,” 164, notwithstanding 
its dark an‘ rather dotty look, is a creditable work, 
and not without invention. Mr. Hayllar, on the 
contrary, in his “ Many Hands Make.Light Work,” 
194, is by far too slight, and anything by way of 
modelling seems quite foreign to him. In this 
respect his water-colour drawing of “ L’entr Acte,” 
87, is much more satisfactory. Mr. T. Mackinlay 
is at once honest and promising in “My First 
Sitting,” 177, a little girl posed in an artist’s 

Studio, and Mr. J. M has been quite success- 
ful with his “Fish Wives on the Quay at New- 





haven,” 180. In the large room will be found a 
kindred subject, from the pencil of J. R. Fraser, 
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treated with much intelligence and truth. It is 
the “Scotch Fisherwoman waiting for the Train,” 
341. 

Such works as Mr. F. Goodall’s “ Eastern 
Bazaar,” 187, Mr. W. F. Frost’s “ Bather,” 188, 
or Mr. T. Creswick’s “ Clearing Timber in Surrey,” 
161, we need not stay to characterize ; they will 
introduce and commend themselves. Nor need 
the pleasing and well-known qualities of such 
men as Mr. P. F. Diekcee, 152 and 168, G. de 
Jonghe, 181, and H. Koekkoek, 214 and 219, 
detain us. We cannot, however, leave this room 
without calling attention to “J. E. Millais in his 
Studio,” 202, by Mr. Ballantyne, or “ Home and 
its Treasures,” 201, by R. Carrick. The latter 
artist has another clever work, called “ Good 
News,” 273, in the large room, and visitors 
would do well to compare his treatment of the 
subject with the “ Good News,” 265, of Mr. Erskine 
Nicol, which hangs close by. It is not to the 
handling of Mr. Nicol, which is bolder, or to his 
colouring, which is more pronounced, we would 
call attention, but to the idiosyncratic differences 
of the men. In rendering a phrase or a fact no 
two artists will be alike, and the individuality of 
each will assert itself under the most stringent 
circumstances, In the north-east room, also, will 
be found a most charming replica of Peter Gra- 
ham’s famous “Spate in the Highlands,” 182, 
“The Captive,” 188, by Dargelas, “The Pet 
Lamb,” 196, by J. C. Thom, and “Sheep 
and Lambs,” 174, by Peyrol Bonheur, are all 
highly illustrative of the French School, to 
which they belong. Victor Chanet, 186, and 
Willems, 182, follow at a respectful distance 
the boldness and finish of Meissonier ; and if we 
would see what can be done in this miniature school 
in oil, we have only to walk into the south-west 
room, and behold “ The Lost Game,” 455, and 
“ The Finishing Touch,” 458, of the master him- 
self. Two finer examples of the breadth and power, 
and, we may add, greatness of this artist in little 
wedo not remember having seen. Close by hangs 
E. Frere’s “ Young Student,” 459. Gerome, too, 
was never seen to better advantage, than in his 
“ Marchand d’habits,” 255, which hangs in the 
place of honourin the large room. The connoisseur 
will dwell on this work gloatingly. In quite 
another way does L. Bonnat produce his effects, 
but they are none the less artistic and true on that 
account. His “St. Vincent de Paul taking the 
place of the “ Galley Slaves,” 291, brought the artist 
much honour at the late Paris Exhibition ; and 
those who have seen both assert that this replica is 
in no way inferior to the large work. There isa 
tendency to blackness in his colouring, but his 
handling is broad, and his grouping quiet, and yet 
sufficiently dramatic. His cabinet picture of 
“Neapolitan Peasants before the Farnese Palace in 
Rome,” 288, must not be passed by. Another 
work by a foreign artist, C. Bisschop, in the south- 
east room, representing “ Rembrandt going to the 
Lectures on Anatomy,” 398, for its large belasquez- 
like treatment, is deserving the highest praise. It is, 
indeed, one of the notable works of the Exhibition; 
nor are Jalabert’s “Christ Walking on the Sea,” 
384, the “C’est-lui,” 399, of Beranger, nor “ The 
Harvest-wain,” 410, of A. Bonheur, to be passed 
over without commendation. So also would we 
speak of the “ Flowers,” 383, of G. S. Backhuyzen, 
the “‘ Roses,” 304, of Thomas Gréuland, and the 
“ Sheep,” 315, of E. Verboekhoven, 

“ Love’s Lamp,” 382, by P. R. Morris, in which 
we see a comely girl reading her lover’s letter by 
the light of the glow-worm, is carried out boldly, 
and with considerable success. The drapery has 
scarcely been sufficiently studied, but in other 
respects there is an intelligent resolution about the 
handling of the work which speaks well for the 
future. Another young artist, Mr. Heywood 
Hardy, has taken a palpable stride forward in his 
“Dans la Campagne,” 321. The peasant girl 
who tends the cow, and the cow itself, whose fore- 
shortening, by the bye, is most cleverly managed, 
are in perfect keeping, and it is this unity which 
makes a picture. The painting, like the one just 
noticed, is remarkably honest, and we have little 
hesitation in pronouncing the work the best the 
artist has yet produced, 

For a notice of the higher class works belonging 
to the English school, the Poole’s, the Pettie’s, the 
Leslie’s, the Marcus Stone’s, the Nicol’s, and the 
Goodall’s, in figures, and the Leader’s, the 
Linnell’s, the Vicat Cole’s, and the Dawson’s, in 
landscape, we must beg our readers to wait, 
assuring them that we will return to this most 
interesting collection at an early date. 





Tue Art Journal has for full-page illustrations 
this month a clever engraving of‘Manduits after 
Rembrandt’s “ Weary Travellers;” Radcliff’s 
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* Breakfast Table,” after Webster. The contri- 
butors are Mrs. Bury Palliser (Historic devices) ; ° 
James Degome (Modern Painters of Belgium ) ; 
W. P. Bayley (Visits to the Paradise of Artists) ; 
and Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall (Memoirs of 
Authors of the Age). 








MISCELLANEA. 





Tae thirty-fourth Annual General Meeting 
of the Sacred Harmonic Society was held at Exeter 
Hall, on Tuesday evening, 13th inst., the chair 
being taken by John Newman Harrison, Esq., the 
President of the Society since its formation in 
1862. The Report stated that fifteen concerts had 
been given during the past year. The subscriptions 
had risen to £1,912 6s. 6d. This had mainly 
arisen from such a re-arrangement of the seats in 
the Hall as had placed a larger number of eligible 
stalls at the disposal of the subscribers, who had 
eagerly taken them up. The Report congratulated 
the members on the long-continued and steadily- 
increasing financial prosperity of the society. Re- 
ferring also to the high state of musical efficiency 
it had maintained, it set forth that the most perfect 
representation of the acknowledged great sacred 
choral works has been the object of the leaders of 
the a that object has been most successfully 
accomplished. Pressing overtures had been made 
to the Society to give oratorios in Paris next 
summer, The Committee could only express a 
desire that in any great solemnity, such as the 
opening or closing of the Exhibition, due care 
may be exercised that the music should be proper- 
7 and adequately represented, citing the 

ndon Exhibition opening in 1862 as an example 
to be followed. It was intended to maintain the 
Handel Festival Choir in its wonted efficiency, in 
preparation for another Great Handel Festival, 
or any other important choral celebration. The 
erection of the Grand Memorial Hall of Art and 
Science, at South Kensington, was hailed with 
satisfaction, as likely to afford an example of a 
finely-proportioned and convenient hall, with such 
acoustical and architectural arrangements as would 
enable 5,000 persons to sit and listen in comfort. 
The opening concert of the new season takes place 

on Friday week, Nov. 23; Beethoven’s “ Mass in 
C” and Mendelssohn’s “Lobgesang” are the 
works selected, the principal singers being Madame 
Lemmens-Sherrington, Mrs, 8 og § Smith, Miss © 
Julia Elton, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. yall, and Mr. 
Lewis Thomas. Mr. James Coward has been 
appointed organist to the Society, in the place of 
the late Mr. Brownsmith, 


Proressor SeEvey, who is now said to be the 
author of “‘ Ecce Homo,” is ason of Mr. Seeley, 
the well-known Evangelical publisher, and was 
educated at the City of London School, under Dr. 
Mortimer. Having proceeded to Cambridge, and 
entered at Christ’s College, he took his degree in 
1857, when he was Senior Classic, 30th Senior 
Optime, and first Chancellor’s Medalist. He is 
Professor of Latin in University College, London. 


Dr. Purpson, whose interesting letter on the 
Star-shower of the 13th, appears in another part of 
our issue, is, we understand, about to issue a 
volume on the subject of Meteors and Aerolites, 
this month. He has in this work shown that there 
is a maximum for the August period as well as for 
that of November, so that we may expect a brilliant 
Star-shower on the 10th August, 1871. 


Mr. Water Rovanp has executed a quantity 
of photographs of actresses and other well-known 
persons, set in a deep gold oval border, which 
renders them very effective. 


A pLeasant little Comedy, by Mr. John 
Oxenford, who acknowledges his indebtedness to 
Goldoni’s “‘Curioso Accidento” for its outline, 
was produced at the Strand Theatre last Saturday. 
It is called “ ree gxger and turns upon the 
stratagem by which a pair of lovers endeavour to 
win the consent of the lady’s father to their 
marriage. Very well constructed, with a dialogue, 
always carefully, and sometimes brilliantly, written, 
it was highly successful. Mr Parselle played 
Ebenezer Block with much naturalness and finish, 
and Mr. Belford endowed Gustavus Gimp with an 
individuality generally lacking in the stage por- 
traits of such a vapid swell. The weak points in 
the cast were the lovers: the burlesque manner of 
Miss Ada Swanborough interfering with the 
proper rendering of the nuances of pure comedy ; 
and the unbending woodenness of Mr. Gaston 
Murray making him asunsatisfactory a jeune premier 
as the majority of his London brethren. +- Mr. 
Burnand’s version of “ Der Freischiitz,” with its 
clever mimicry of the four French dancers, lately 
at the Pri s, and its grotesque Incantation 








“ Hay-time,” after David Cox ; and Greatbach’s 
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Scene, went with great spirit and dash, and seemed 
as welcome as ever. 

Mz. gem the well-known defender of 
the Unity of the Human Species, has just published 
a book on “ The Polynesians and their Migrations.” 
His conclusions are these :—“The Polynesians 
were not created on the spot. Nor are they the 
last remains of pre-existing populations. Volun- 
en migrations have brought them into the 
archipelago of Oceania. From their type, we may 
gather their origin, it is to be found in the Asiatic 
archi . In some of these migrations, they 
would fall in with some families of the black race, 
who might have been cast away on the same islands 
by the chances of the sea. He considers that none 
ofthese igraticns — of a date anterior to the 

piad ; and the great majority occurred 
about the. commencement of our epoch.” 


M. Sanson has written a book, to prove that 
the domestic pig is not descended from the wild 
boar. The pig has only five lumbar vertebre, 
whilst the boar has six. 


Ir has not been possible as yet to determine the 
age of the antiquities brought to light by the 
recent volcanic movements at Santorin. 


A LocomorivE, which plies upon ordinary roads, 
continues to make its excursion in the neighbour- 
hood of Zurich. It goes up steep ascents with 
great facility, and can stop in a moment. 


WE would draw the attention of our scientific 
readers to a remarkable opinion and theory of Sir 
John Herschel's with regard to the nature of those 
curious objects discovered by Mr. Nasmyth, on the 
surface of the sun, and generally called, from their 
— shape, ‘‘ willow-leaves.” We believe 

ir John first propounded this theory in an article 
on the sun, publishedin ‘‘ Good Words,” but it does 
not seem to have been noticed by many astrono- 
mers. However wild the hypothesis may appear, 
it has just received a further sanction from its 
eminent author, by its republication in his new 
book of “Familiar Lectures,” which we notice 
elsewhere. Sir John says, “Nothing remains 
but to consider them [the so-called willow- 
leaves] as separate and independent sheets, 
flakes, or scales, having some sort of solidity. 
And these flakes, be they what they may, and 
whatever may be said about the dashing of 
meteoric stones into the sun’s atmosphere, &c., 
are evidently the immediate sources of the solar 
light and heat by whatever mechanism or whatever 
processes they may be enabled to develope, and 
as it were elaborate these elements from the 
bosom of the non-luminous fluid in which they 
appear to float. Looked at in this point of 
view, we cannot refuse to regard them as organisms 
of some peculiar and amazing kind ; and though 
it would be too daring to speak of such organi- 
zation as partaking of the nature of life, yet we do 
know that vital action is competent to develope 
both heat, light, and electricity.” Strange and 
startling as is such an explanation, yet scientific 
men will remember, that when we knew as little 
about the cause of the black lines seen in the spec- 
trum of the sun, as we now know about these appear- 
anceson the sun itself, Sir John Herschel suggested, 
in 1833, that very explanation which was the foun- 
dation of the memorable law announced by the 
German philosopher, Kirchhoff, in 1859; a law 
now universally accepted as affording a ect 
=— tothe long-standing puzzle of Fraunhofer’s 

es. 

Messrs. Cxark, of Edinburgh, have in prepara- 
tion, in addition to works formerly announced, a 
new work, by Dr. F. W. Krummacher, “ King 
David of Israel,” which will be copyright in this 
country ; “ Ecce Deum: Essays on the Life and 
Doctrine of Jesus Christ, with Controversial Notes 
on Ecce Homo”; “A Translation of Meyer’s Com- 
mentary on the Corinthians ;” “The Fatherhood 
of God, and its relation to the plan of Redemption 
by the Lord Jesus, and the work of the Spirit,” b 
the Rev. C. W. Wright, Chaplain to the Britis 
Embassy, Dresden. 

Mr. M. H. Bricur, of America, has in the 
Round Table a new version of 


DIES IR, 


Day of wrath, that day of burning, 
All the world to ashes turning, 
Seer and David speak concerning. 


1. 
What the terror then impending, 


As the Judge is seen descending, 
Justice strict for each portending |! 


. my, 
ef he omraet 2 higveet swelling 
All before the 


dwelling, 
compelling. 
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Iv. 
Death and Nature, too, with quaking, 
See the dead from graves anehing, 
To the Judge all answer making. 


v. 
Now is brought the book of writing, 
Nothing of all ages slighting, 
Record for the world’s inditing. 


vI. 
When the Judge in judgment’s seated, 
All that’s hidden shall be treated— 
Vengeance full shall then be meted. 


vi, 
What shall I, in misery, render ? 
Who will then be my defender, 
When the just thou’lt scarce remember ? 
vir. 
King of majesty tremendous, 
Who didst free salvation send us, 
Fount of pity, thou defend us! 
Ix. 
Blessed Jesus, Saviour, take me; 
Thou didst die thine own to make me ; 
Ne’er on that dread day forsake me. 


x. 
Weary, Lord, thou long hast sought me, 
By thy precious blood hast bought me ; 
Vain be ne’er such service, wrought me. 
xI, 
Judge, avenging each condition, 
Of my sin give free remission; 
Ere that day grant this petition. 
xr, 
Sinful o’er my sins now groaning, 

Guilt my crimsoned face now owning, 
Spare, O God, thy suppliant, moaning! 
xr. 

Who gavest Mary absolution, 

Saved the thief from retribution, 

Hope hast given me from confusion. 
xIv. z 

Worthless all my prayers ascending, 

Still thy goodness me attending, 

Thou wilt save from flames unending, 


xv. 
With thy sheep, O give me station! 
From the goats grant separation ; 
At thy right hand my salvation ! 
XVI. 
Lo! the cursed in dire affliction; 
Fiercest flames their first restriction : 
Call me with thy benediction. 
XVII. 
Now in prayer before Thee yearaing, 
Contrite heart to ashes turning, 
Be thy love my last discerning. 
XVIII. 
O! that day of days most tearful, 
Man from ashes rising, fearful, 
Makes to Thee his supplication: 
Grant him, God, thy full salvation! 
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SECRETARY. 
FRANK EASUM, Esq. 


REPORT OF DIRECTORS, 1865, 


PRESENTED TO THE GENERAL MEETING OF PROPRIETORS, HELD AT THE CHIEF OFFICES 
: OF THE COMPANY, No. 7 WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, ON WEDNESDAY, 
} a THE 141 DAY OF NOVEMBER, 1866, AT ONE O’CLOCK. 


, In accordance with the provisions of the Deed of*Settlement, the Directors present to 
the Proprietors their ANNUAL REPORT of the state and condition of the Company, 
if and of the prospects thereof. 


| Tue ACCOUNTS have been prepared and Audited, and annexed is a Copy of the GENERAL 
: BALANCE-SHEET, as at the 31st December, 1865. 


Durine the year, 2359 Proposals were received for assuring the sum of £1,097,140 12s., 
of which number 1795 were accepted, and for which Policies were issued assuring 
£781,034 12s., and producing New Annuat Premiums to the amount of £35,641 10s. 6d. 


' ° Tue total amount of Premiums for the year was £304,061 7s. 6d. 


THe number of Deaths which took place during the year is 451, and the amount paid 
in respect of Claims and Bonuses is £179,451 18s, 2d. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the great competition which exists among Life Assurance Offices, it is 

: gratifying to the Directors to remark upon the large amount of the New Business Premiums for 
the year. It will be noticed that there is an increase beyond the sum received under this head 
for the preceding year of £9,895. 


Wurtz bringing before the Proprietors the subject of New Business which the Company 
has secured, the Directors submit that a review of the last five years’ New Premium Income 
shews a successful issue of the Company’s operations— 

















1861 New Annual Premiums ove ves £34,290 19 2 

1862 _ =s«,, ” 99 ove poe oe 37,014 15 5 
1863 99 9 99 dee ead 7 37,093 3 3 
1864 9 99 99 see bes eee 25,746 14 8 

1885 ” ” ” ose aes oss 35,641 10 6 


Tue Directors have the satisfaction of reporting to the Proprietors that the Indian business 
continues to maintain its satisfactory character. 


| Tue Directors express their regret at the death of their late colleague, Wm.1am Kina, Esq., 
and desire to bear testimony to the zeal and ability with which he performed his several duties. 
He was one of the Company’s earliest Directors. 


Dr. James Nicnots; Lorp Grorce Pautet, C.B.; and W. Paces T. Parurs, Esq. ; 
three of the Directors:of the Company, and the Revererid GEorcrk Dopswortn, D.D., one 
of the Auditors, retire in conformity with the Deed of Settlement, but, being eligible for 
re-election, offer themselves accordingly. 


In conclusion, the Directors beg: to add that, while endeavouring to maintain the large 
New Business of the Company, they would earnestly solicit the co-operation of the Shareholders 
and the Assured. : , 
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